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Gditorial. 


HE next most important meeting for ministers, Sun- 
day-school teachers, and others who are interested 
in the Sunday-school (and that ought to be every- 
body in our churches), will be the annual meeting 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, to be held 

in Worcester, October 15 and 16. Next after that the most 
important meeting for ministers is the Institute at Plymouth 
in the following week. It is unfortunate that these two 
meetings come so near together, because ministers who at- 
tempt to attend both are obliged to spend the most of two 
successive weeks away from home. This causes a conflict 
of interests and a choice between the two which reduces the 
attendance at both. The Sunday-school, rightly conducted, 
is the nursery of the church. Those who have learned to 
love it in childhood get associations with religious thought 
and sentiment which make them all their lives more suscept- 
ible to the ministrations of the church. In the minister 
well furnished for his work the widely different interests of 
the Sunday School Society and the Institute must be har- 
monized,. The church is not well served when some of her 
ministers are scholars and nothing else, and others are good 
administrators and teachers and nothing else. 


: a 


A Baptist minister in Boston, described by the reporter as 
“Pastor Bustard,” is reported as having said among other 
things: “ There are denominations that do not acknowledge 


‘the divinity of Christ, and they are shaking on their founda- 


tions. The Unitarians and Universalists are passing away. 
They are daily growing weaker and smaller, especially the 
Unitarians. In Tremont Temple last winter one of their 
best speakers admitted this. I give you his own words: ‘As 
a denomination, we are dying; but, thank God, we have left 
our mark on the world and on religion. We have accom- 
plished our purpose.’ It is now proposed to combine the 
Unitarians and the Universalists into one strong denomina- 
tion. ‘But, mark me well, they may unite, but they will still 
grow weaker; for no church not founded on the foundation 
stone of the divinity of Jesus Christ can long endure.” 
These statements are hardly worth comment and reply, be- 
cause they are of ancient origin, and were put in circulation 
before Unitarianism was fairly out of its cradle. Additions 
are occasionally made to the old kindly statement that lib- 
eral churches are about to die, mostly made with the mental 
reservation, “and we are glad of it.” For instance, the re- 
‘mark about the union of Universalists and Unitarians is 
sheer invention. It is repeated by people who ought to 
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know better. So far as we know, nobody anywhere, repre- 
senting either body, has ever proposed a union, or believed 
it for the present either feasible or desirable. We do not 
believe that any one of our “best speakers” made in Tre- 
mont Temple last winter the statement attributed to him in 
quotation marks. 

ed 


Mr. Warrerson of the Louisville Courier-Journal has 
made some remarks, of which the meaning is plain, concern- 
ing the four hundred of New York’s society. As usual, the 
statements which he makes about the degeneracy and the 
immorality of some portion of what is called the ‘smart 
set” are used by the unthinking as if they were sweeping 
denunciations of all who are rich, cultivated, high-born, and 
well-bred. In other words, Mr. Watterson is supposed to be 
girding at all polite society which has more than the usual 
share of wealth, Let Mr. Watterson explain and defend 
himself, He is abundantly able to do so. It is worth while, 
however, to say that the sins and follies of rich people of a 
certain sort are condemned by no class of American society 
more sternly than by the rich people who represent the best 
families in America. In Washington, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, New York, Boston, and other cities, old and new, there 
are thousands of families, who are both rich and well-bred, 
to whom the fantastic freaks and sins of the ‘‘ smart set” are 
as abhorrent as any other forms of vulgarity and crime. 
The most blatant and pernicious forms of socialism spring 
out of an ignorant contempt of those who are rich. The im- 
aginary sins which are attributed to those who dwell in 
ceiled houses and wear purple and fine linen match the 
most grotesque inventions of the dime novelist. 


od 


Lieut. Peary has not reached the North Pole. As in 
every previous attempt to penetrate to the secret places of 
the frozen North, the unforeseen has happened. ‘The diffi- 
culties so carefully anticipated did not exist, while new dan- 
gers and obstacles appeared to render all foresight vain. 
While Lieut. Peary survived, his faithful attendants died, and 
impassable ice checked his advance. For what good is all 
this effort made and this energy expended? If for nothing 
else, such examples are good to use in confuting the argu- 
ments of those who complain of the suffering inflicted upon 
mankind, and charge up against the universe cruelty enough 
to make belief in a benevolent Creator impossible. Men en- 
joy the effort to master Nature and discover her secrets, al- 
though the task involves every kind of suffering. This gives 
us reason to deny many of the charges brought against the 
nature of things. If in human nature there is a tendency to 
undertake enterprises because they are difficult and painful, 
then it is an easy inference that difficulty and pain are use- 
ful and cannot be cited in disproof of the divine goodness. 


od 


In the Contemporary Review, Miss Caillard says that he 
who does not believe in telepathy is “wilfully ignorant or 
prejudiced.” An intelligent person reading this said : “‘ What 
right has any person in the name of scholarship to make 
such a statement? I have been studying such matters for 
forty years, and I have never yet heard or read of a case of 
the communication of knowledge without the aid of the 
organs of sense, which was proved beyond a doubt. I have 
read thousands of pages of the literature of the occult with- 
out being convinced. Now what right has such a person 
to set up an orthodoxy of belief in a miracle like that?” 
With this protest we quite agree, and say that it is beneath 
the dignity of science to adopt the old methods of worn-out 
orthodoxy, and attempt to discredit the sceptic by calling 
him a fool ora knave. This kind of browbeating does not 
advance the interests of truth. The moment the advocate 
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of a new theory gets hot, the indication is that his emotion 
is excited by something less scientific than assured knowl- 
edge. 


The Eye as an Argument. 


Some of our ministers and many of the laity are afraid of 
the word “teleology.” The simple meaning of the word is 
that behind everything that exists and happens there is 
a cause, and also that before it there is an end. Now one 
would think that all intelligent observers of nature and 
human life would be delighted to find evidence that there 
is a meaning in our lives. But the fear of the word comes 
from a desire to be on guard against all the traps and snares 
of false logic and against our desire to account for things. 
Ever since Paley’s argument from the watch was discredited 
and laid aside by the early evolutionists, many thinkers 
have shied at every suggestion of the argument from design 


and adaptation, like a horse that, once having been fright-’ 


ened, jumps at the rustling of every leaf or bit of newspaper 
on the roadside. 

One of the most popular assaults on the proofs of purpose 
and plan in the ordering of affairs has been an attempt to 
discredit the eye as an elegant invention, proving design 
and adaptation. It has been repeated a thousand times that 
Helmholtz or some other mathematician has said that an 
optician would be disgraced who should turn out an instru- 
ment so clumsy and ill-made as the eye of a man or a 
beast. Now we will not attempt to prove that God made 
eyes for birds, beasts, fishes, insects, and human beings to 
see with. But we will say in answer to the childish remark 
about the imperfection of the eye, quoted above, that the 
eye, with its innumerable uses and adaptations, considering 
the stuff of which it is made, is an instrument of utility and 
precision which makes the finest work of the optician seem 
rude and clumsy. 

Consider a moment. Take the marvels of lens-making, 
the far-reaching powers of the telescope, and the precision 
of the microscope. The lens is made of glass carefully 
compounded of choice materials, melted with care, cast 
with skill, and ground with instruments of precision, supple- 
mented by the delicate manipulation of trained artisans. 
The lens is mounted with mathematical exactness in a rigid 
frame, it is directed and used by aid of delicate machinery, 
and while in use must be treated with the utmost care to 
avoid a flaw in the polish or a jar that might disturb the 
mechanism. The skill, the care, the selected materials, the 
constant provision against injury, make a costly telescope 
one of the marvels of human ingenuity and skill, but, after 
all, contrasted with the human eye, not to be mentioned as 
a triumph of constructive skill. 


No matter how the eye came to be, whether it just grew 


like Topsy or came by creative intent as part of the outfit 
provided for seeing things. The real test of skill for the 
optician would be to make his instruments of the same ma- 
terials and under the same conditions that the eye is made. 
He should take, for instance, a teaspoonful of water, a little 
lime and salt and carbon and nitrogen, and whatever else 
goes to make up jelly and gristle, and out of them should 
produce a globe containing a fluid lens with a sensitive cur- 
tain behind it, from which impressions could be conveyed 
by a wet battery and an‘automatic telegraph to some un- 
known spot in the brain where the signals are received, 
interpreted, and reproduced in forms of thought. The in- 
strument must be used in all kinds of weather, in clouds of 
smoke and dust, and sulphurous vapor. It must be washed 
every ten seconds, must constantly dissolve itself into its 
constituent parts, and renew its powers every twenty-four 
hours. This instrument made apparently for seeing has 
other uses of which the optician never dreamed. It is so 
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made, so hung in the front of the brain, so draped and ex- 
hibited, that it not only takes in what is going on outside of 
itself, but it gives out the signs of the thought and feeling 
within the brain. It flashes, and gleams, and twinkles with 
mirth, it turns dark with anger, it threatens and cajoles, it 
pleads for mercy, and ordains justice. All these things are 


beyond the skill of the optician and beyond his comprehen- 


sion. ‘ 

The mere list of the offices and functions of the eye taken 
with the mode of its creation and its uses during a century 
of life make the boast of the optician seem so inadequate to 
_ his performance that the wonder is that such a jeer at tele- 
ology ever got currency among men and women who think 
they are thinkers. 

The bee has been much overrated as a mathematician and 
geometer. 
exactness that it has been claimed; but the answer of the 
mathematician, who says that there is no proof of design in 
the adaptation of the cell to the uses of the bee, for the stor- 
ing of honey and the preservation of his life in winter, seems 
to go wide of the mark. In such a case, Nature does just so 
much as suits the purpose in hand, and then stops. It does 
not prove anything against teleology to take a lot of honey- 
cells of various kinds, and put them in a row, and show how 
one thing led to another, by slow process of adaptation, until 
the final triumph of the art of cell-building. If one stops 
to think about it, the fact is evident that all along the way 
there was perfect adaptation. The one cell was as useful to 
the insect that made it as the multi-cellular comb is to the 
swarm of honey-bees. 


The Struggle for Life. 


A sort of scientific Calvinism was taught by Darwin in his 
doctrine of the struggle for life, or what has been called the 
survival of the fittest. Darwin based this teaching on his 
own observations, but he largely qualified it by his recog- 
nition of sympathy and the social nature of human exist- 
ence. It has become, however, in the hands of his suc- 
cessors a hard and fast doctrine for many kinds of arbitrary 
and dogmatic social teaching. By many scientific men it is 
presented as if it were a decree of Infinite Law, and were 
incapable of modification. Itis also presented as justifying 
the rule of the strong and powerful, and any form of injus- 
tice that may be undertaken by those who have the might 
to enforce their dictates. 

A broad and liberal interpretation of Darwin’s teachings 
does not give countenance to these conclusions. He did 
not teach that every man’s hand was against the hand of 
every other man in the beginning, which the theory of the 
struggle for life indicates. He saw that every man lived in 
a community, and that in the clan or tribe there was co-oper- 
ation, mutuality, brotherhood. The investigations of eth- 
nologists since Darwin’s day have proved this with the most 
abundant illustrations. Man began his human career, not 
as an isolated individual, but in groups that afforded pro- 
tection and fellowship. To a large extent this was also true 
of animals, for it is now true of them in a state of nature in 
all parts of the world. In this way the struggle for life was 
largely modified, and in a measure overcome by mutual aid. 
There was an active struggle between the groups, but not 
between individuals. Even the contest between groups or 
tribes was largely modified by custom, and by various actual 
or artificial ties of relationship, 

From the time of primitive man until now men have been 
much more largely influenced by mutuality than by conflict. 
The advancement of life, as science is more and more 
clearly showing, has been the result of co-operation much 
more largely than of competition. War seems to have 
been almost constant and universal in the early civilizations, 
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but this is because history deals with the struggles of nations 
rather than with their progress in the arts of peace and in- 
dustry. When history is rewritten in the interest of what 
has: been real in the world’s progress, a very different story 
will be told. War is incidental, industry has been perma- 
nent, Conflict has been a weapon of rulers, mutuality the 
practice of the people. A few men have devoted themselves 
to the profession of arms. In all ages the great mass of the 
people have been peaceable and brotherly. 

The Hebrew hated the Gentile, the Greek the barbarian; 
but they both lived at peace with their countrymen. Men 
have always lived in a group that secured to them affection, 
brotherhood, devoted service; and that group has been con- 
stantly enlarging as civilization has advanced. Competition 
has never been the permanent relation of men to each other 
or that which has controlled their larger interests. It may 
have ruled in the sphere of economics to a larger extent, 
but even'there it has not been predominant. The gain of 
civilization has been almost wholly one of ignoring the law 
of conflict, and accepting that of ethical relationship of men 
to each other. For many centuries the weaklings of all 
kinds have been cared for without regard to the aid they 
might give to those who fostered them. This practice has 
not been in harmony with the law of conflict, which would 
have destroyed all who could not protect themselves. But 
the struggle for life has never been accepted at all points, 
else no infant would ever have grown to manhood. It has 
never been a universal law, or men would not have grouped 
themselves together in any permanent manner. In fact, 
the law of love has been from the first the great human law 
that has made all progress of man possible. 

There is hatred, competition, and war enough yet in the 
world to make the life of man seem dark and fearful when 
we turn in that direction only. But any fair-minded outlook 
upon life discovers that the conflicts are few and the fellow- 
ships many. Competition may be too often the life of trade, 
but it is not the controlling influence in the relations of men 
to each other. Wars are far more numerous than they ought 
to be, but they are a mere incident in the progress of inter- 
national life. 

When we recognize that mutuality is the true law of life in 
all the relations of men to each other, we shall have taken a 
determining step in the elimination of war and harmful com- 
petition. Conflict is not essential to strength, vigor, or 
moral fibre; but mutuality is requisite to the progress of man 
in every form of ethical integrity and industrial peace. The 
good of all men is essential to the best life of any; and, 
when all shall live for each, we shall have attained what the 
race has prophesied from the beginning. 


Improved Christianity. 


Is there anything in the phrase “Improved Christianity” that 
runs counter to historic facts? Was not Christianity one 
stage of a great evolution, starting with humanity far back 
of recorded history? _Do we not allow this when we put the 
New Testament as a complement of the Old Testament? 
Have we not, unconsciously perhaps, allowed that Chris- 
tianity is part of a growth, collateral with the hopes and the 
fears of the human race? Christianity. grew directly out of 
Jewish law, Jewish poetry, and Jewish faith. It would not 
be interpretable but for Isaiah, Solomon, David, Daniel, and 
the Mosaic record. The Golden Rule of Jesus and the 
Lord’s Prayer are children of the Pentateuchal moral code. 
It is not prophecy fulfilled, but life fulfilling, that constitutes 
the history of Christianity since its distinctive origin. Even 
in the darkest ages the roots were growing; and sud- 
denly Luther lifted his head, and we found that the roots 
were ready to put their life into blossom and fruitage. We 
can read Luther’s “ Table Talk” to-day with no other feeling 
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than one of admiration for his sincerity, while his theology 
is exactly as far in the past as the science that he taught. 
He tells us that “many devils are in wood, in waters, in 
wildernesses, and in dark pooly places, ready to hurt and 
prejudice people: some are also in the thick black clouds, 
which cause hail, lightnings, and thunderings; and they poi- 
son the air, the pastures, and the grounds.” Of witches he 
said: ‘They spoil milk, eggs, and butter in farm-yards.” “I 
should have no compassion on these witches: I would burn 
all of them.” One may easily believe that these doctrines 
mark an evolution in Christianity, but not a something which 
is to be accredited as the improved Christianity of to-day. We 
may believe that Calvin was an improvement upon the celi- 
bate bishops, who went up to great church councils with a 
retinue of jesters and courtesans. If the world has made 
any advance at all, it has made it in theology and religious 
conscience. The eschatology that consisted of a heaven and 
a hell as final resorts, where humanity is to be divided into 
two exact classes, is rapidly becoming an historic curiosity. 
Such doctrines can no more survive than Luther’s doctrine 
of the devil and witches. 

What history has shown, history must show,— either evolu- 
tion or retrogression, survival of the fittest or degeneration. 
No, one can get a rational view of a religion who conceives 
it to be a fixed sum, a finished revelation, done up in a pack- 
age of books, inspired once for all, and now a matter of 
interpretations. Of all things, religion is a matter of evolu- 
tion. God is a living God,—living in all the universe, in all 
men, and in the acts of all men. Every day must therefore 
give us something of God. If God beinfinite, the revelation 
of God must be eternal. Higher criticism of a book is of 
little importance compared with higher living of a Golden 
Rule. What we want is a clearer conception of the eternal 
right, a manlier will to work with God. The Church is or- 
ganized, or should be organized, to make sure that Chris- 
tianity progressively develops. Its doctrines and demands 
are not the same as in the days of our colonial fathers. Our 
individual and social needs are changing and multiplying 
with great rapidity: a suitable religion must keep pace with 
such advance. Can Christianity keep pace with the age? 
Has it a new voice concerning the Church and the State and 
the school? ‘The very fact that we are republicans places 
us under new moral obligations. A careful thinker must be 
startled from vague dreams of converting the world to Chris- 
tianity, when he ponders the fact that Hawaii one hundred 
years ago was converted to doctrines never heard of in our 
churches to-day. What, then? If it converted them to a 
living religion, a growing faith, they may lose the doctrines, 
but hold the life. A true definition of Christianity is the 
Religion of Life,—that faith that founds its hope, not on 
revelations made in languages now dead, but in the living 
God. The revelation of that religion is the unfolding of 
truth in its bearings on character: it is science applied to 
the soul. 

We may, therefore, as well stop talking about the Higher 
Criticism, and discuss Improved Christianity. That, in fact, 
is what comes of higher criticism, if it indeed be higher: 
it is a readaptation of the Word to the Times, the adjust- 
ment of the prophets to an age that disbelieves prophecy, 
the religion of Jesus to an age that rejects the doctrine of 
eternal punishments. Some of the doctrines of our creeds 
are intricately associated with social customs that have been 
abrogated for centuries. The doctrine of the atonement is 


the doctrine that our sins can be placed upon, and atoned - 


for by, an innocent victim. We have long since left such 
notions and customs to Apache Indians and wild tribes of 
Africa. 

James Darmesteter says profoundly, “‘ For almost half a 
century all Europe has been in quest of a new God, seeking 
everywhere for an echo of a coming gospel.” We are as 
literally through with a god that can kill an innocent victim 
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by substitution as we are through with Jupiter and Apollo. 
Yet in many directions the creeds are embalming such a 
deity. The true question for great assemblies is not, Where 
is our rear-guard? but, Where is the vanguard of Christi- 
anity? The glorious hope of the world is not the restoration 
of primitive thought or of a primitive organization, but that 
we press forward to attain higher righteousness. What can 
we do, not to reflect the light of antiquity but to reflect 
most, and most usefully, the light of the present day? 


Christianity, if it is to be a permanent religion for living. 


men, must consist of all truth and light which can be, and 
will be, revealed in all the ages to come. Its improvable- 
ness is its life. Dead religions, preserved in urns of cate- 
chisms and church credos, are of no more value than the 
mummies and inscriptions in the halls of the Pyramids. 


American Unitarian Association. 


A New England Country Church. 


A traveller from the fertile West was driving over the 
steep hills of Southern New Hampshire and marvelling at 
the sterility of the rocky soil. At last he stopped to speak 
to a farmer by the roadside. 
asked, “‘on a field like that?’ ‘ Stranger,” answered the 
countryman, “we raise men.” The glory of New England 
is certainly not in the output of mine and field and factory, 
but in a certain quality of character that has from genera- 
tion to generation been cherished and nourished in New 
England homes,— an inheritance of plain pluck, of industry, 
thrift, independent judgment, and public spirit. New Eng- 
land has had her great statesmen, her brilliant scholars, 
emancipators, soldiers, law-givers, prophets, and they have 
served the nation well; but the qualities that make New 
England famous are the qualities of common folk, of plain, 
law-abiding, liberty-loving men and women. 

» What is the source of this healthy conscience and high- 
minded sense of duty? It is partly in a good stock. The 
old England was well sifted to plant the new. The seed- 
corn was of the purest quality. It is partly in the conditions 
of New England life, the stimulus of hostile climate, the neces- 
sity of forcing a living from stony pastures and from stormy 
seas. Itis partly a matter of traditionary impulse in the 
blood. Resolute independence, love of learning, respect for 
law, simplicity of home life, are rooted in the very constitu- 
tion of many New England families; and no amount of 
transplanting can materially impoverish them. But, after all, 
religion was the centre of New England life; and it is im- 
possible to understand the quality of character which is 


typical of the best family stocks without remembering that, | 


whether our fathers fished or farmed or prayed or fought, 
they did all to the glory of God. I shall never forget how, 
standing once in a noble meeting-house beside the coffin of 
one of the best loved and most gifted of the sons of Massa- 
chusetts, his brother said to me, “ Eliot, I want you to know 
that, if that man had any power to serve this State and com- 
munity, he got it out of the teaching of this dear old 
church.” I ventured to say that something might be attrib- 
uted to a good inheritance, a tradition of public service- 
ableness, and a pure and, happy family life; but, after all, 
is it not true that the idealism, the honor of patriotic ser- 
vice, the self-respecting independence, which has animated 
the religious teaching of New England, has had a large part 
in determining the character of the people? 

On September ro the old First Church of Wilton, N.H., 
celebrated the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
first ‘‘gathering.” Because my great-grandfather had been 
the village blacksmith, the people did me the honor of ask- 
ing me to come and speak to them. How good to find that 


‘What can you raise,” he . 


—— 
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the wholesome earth into which the roots of one’s life run 
back is still fruitful! We sometimes hear that the social 
and religious life of country New England is deteriorating; 
but, when I go to Wilton, I know better. It is good to know 
that the old family trees that bear the names of Livermore, 
Putnam, Abbot, Russell, Sheldon, Newell, Kimball, and 
Burton, are still blossoming. How much those names\mean 
in the life of the nation and of our Unitarian fellowship! 
This little country parish, in a purely farming community, 
a scattered village back from the railroad, has been the 
nursery of many strong and devout souls. There were nour- 
ished Ephraim Peabody, Samuel Barrett, Warren Burton, 
and Abiel Abbot Livermore, to speak only of famous Uni- 
tarian ministers. The little white meeting-house on the 
hill-top is still the centre of the village life, and a new gen- 
eration finds there the blessing that fills their homes and 
hearts. 

There are two parish activities of the present time which 
indicate unexhausted vitality, and which deserve to be 
widely imitated in our country churches. A good | begin- 
ning has been made for an endowment fund. ‘The interest 
not only of the local constituency, but also of former resi- 
dents of Wilton and of the descendants of Wilton families 
has been aroused; and the considerate and generous co-op- 
eration of several city Unitarian families who made Wilton 
their happy summer home has been very helpful. The little 
fund has been wisely placed for safe-keeping in the care 
of the American Unitarian Association. Again the shabby 
little meeting-house has been simply and tastefully rehabili- 
tated. Country churches are often either unnecessarily 
barnlike or else hideously ornate. There is little to do for 
the imitation Gothic church or the Queen Anne monstrosity 
except to let it burn down; but the plain, old-fashioned 
meeting-house can be made very attractive at small ex- 
pense. The expenditure of some seven hundred dollars at 
Wilton has transformed the interior and provided a simple, 
sunshiny, cheerful room, which is in grateful harmony 
with the gospel preached from the pulpit. 

It was a good tonic for the winter’s work to visit Wilton. I 
received more than I could give. The teaching of the Wilton 
meeting-house through these six generations has been just 
what these hurrying, complicated times demand. We need 
in our business and social relationship a stronger sense of 
obligation, in our home life a renewed simplicity, in our 
religion a revival of personal responsibility. The most 
useful and helpful man in this or any generation is not the 
exceptional genius, but the man who speaks the truth, pays 
his debts, does his work thoroughly, and is satisfied with his 
just rewards. The Commonwealth owes its largest debt to 
those by whose activities serviceable families are nourished 
and knit together, and the ideals of the Christian life sus- 
tained and enlarged. Samuet A. ELtor. 


Current Copics. 


A NOTEWORTHY step in the world’s diplomacy has been 
taken by Secretary Hay, who recently forwarded a circular 
to the powers that signed the treaty of Berlin, calling their 
attention to the oppressive measures which the Roumanian 
government had applied against the Jews living in that 
country.. Mr. Hay’s appeal to the powers recites that the 
United States is receiving annually a large number of Jew- 
ish immigrants from Roumania who have been compelled to 
leave that country because of unjust discrimination at the 
hands of the authorities. Roumania, as Secretary Hay 
notes in his circular, was bound by the treaty of Berlin to 
refrain from’ any hostile legislation against residents in that 
country on account of race and religion. After asserting 
that this stipulation of the treaty has been violated by 
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Roumania, the Secretary of State suggests that some meas- 
ure be taken by the signatory powers to render the agree- 
ment of 1878 effective. 

J 


TuHE substance of Mr. Hay’s circular was made public on 
Thursday of last week. On the next day a cable message 
from Berlin announced the fact that a similar note, issuing 
from the British foreign office, had been received by the 
German government. The German press, in discussing Mr. 
Hay’s note, pointed out with some interesting comments the 
indication that the Secretary of State must have reached 
some agreement on the issue with ‘Lord Lansdowne, the 
British minister of foreign affairs, before he forwarded his 
protest to the powers. In Berlin, as in Paris, Vienna, Buda- 
Pesth, and St. Petersburg, Secretary Hay’s official letter to 
the powers was regarded as a remarkable and novel instance 
of diplomacy in behalf of humanity. It was recognized, of 
course, that the United States had a legitimate ground for 
complaint against any legislative action by a foreign power 
that embarrassed the republic with a volume of undesirable 
emigration; but the purely philanthropic feature of the pro- 
test attracted general and surprised attention. 


we 


Lieut. Ropert E. Peary, the arctic explorer, termi- 
nated his last voyage of discovery on Wednesday of last week 
when he arrived at Sydney, Cape Breton, on the Arctic Club 
steamship “Windward.” Mr. Peary held back the detailed 
report of his voyage until a later date, but the general result 
of his latest attempt to reach the pole may be summed up in 
his conclusion that the northernmost point on the map of 
the earth can be reached. Mr. Peary is reported to have 
said that if he were a man of independent means he would 
persevere until he succeeded. As it is, the explorer reached 
an extreme northern point of 85° 17”, or three hundred and 
forty miles from the pole, roughly speaking. This is the near- 
est approach to the pole that has been made by an American 
navigator. Two foreign explorers advanced further north. 
Nansen reached a latitude of 86° 14”, and the Duke of the 
Abruzzi 86° 33”. On his previous voyage, Peary reached a 
latitude of 83° 27”. 

* Cd 


In his tour through the West and North-west, President 
Roosevelt has been dealing largely with those subjects of 
national importance which he discussed on his journeyings 
in New England and the South. The President started on 
his trip on Friday of last week. On Saturday, in the course 
of an address in the Cincinnati Music Hall, Mr. Roosevelt 
made a warm defence of the tariff, and emphasized the doc- 
trine of his party that the protective tariff is not responsible 
for the abuses which have resulted from great combinations 
of industrial and financial resources. The address was a 
direct reply to the Democratic epigram that the “ tariff is the 
mother of the trust.” After admitting the possibilities for 
abuses of private rights that exist in the present industrial 
situation, Mr. Roosevelt said, “The question of regulating 
trusts, with a view to minimizing or abolishing the evils ex- 
istent in them, is separate and apart from the question of 


tariff revision.” 
wt 


A HuMoRovus diplomatic blunder which has placed the 
foreign office of the French Republic in an embarrassing po- 
sition was committed recently by M. Péllétan, the French 
minister of marine. In the course of an address at Biserta, 
Tunis, one of the three great French strongholds on the 
Mediterranean, M. Péllétan took occasion to announce that 
“part of the Mediterranean is French, and will remain 
French.” Incidentally, the French minister, who was for- 
merly a journalist, made some hostile references to Great 
Britain, Germany, and Italy, which produced a lively sensa- 
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tion in the capitals of those powers. M. Delcassé, the min- 
ister of foreign affairs, was especially nonplussed by M. 
Péllétan’s uncomplimentary remarks about Italy at a time 
when the diplomacy of the French foreign office is making 
a strong effort to eliminate all friction between that country 
and France with a view to a possible Franco-Italian alliance 
in the future. It is interesting to note that M, Péll¢tan’s 
utterances were promptly qualified in Paris as expressions 
of private opinion. 
st 


An echo of the Crimean War was audible at Constanti- 
nople and St. Petersburg last week when the Russian gov- 
ernment, after an immense amount of trouble, involving 
direct threats to the Porte, obtained permission for the pas- 
sage of four armed Russian torpedo boats through the 
Dardanelles. By the treaty that followed the termination of 
the Crimean War, Turkey obtained the absolute guardianship 
of the Straits, which were forever closed to the warships of 
all nations. When the Russian authorities made their 
request for the admission of the gunboats to the Mediterra- 
nean, the Porte promptly refused the application, pointing to 
the treaty as its authority. The Russian ambassador at 
Constantinople, M. Zinovieff, exerted great pressure upon 
Yildiz Kiosk for a temporary suspension of the treaty pro- 
visions; but the Porte stubbornly refused to modify its atti- 
tude. Eventually, an agreement was reached by the consent 
of Russia to treat the four torpedo boats as merchant ves- 
sels by placing them under commercial flags during the 
period of their passage through the Straits. 


ed 


OFFICIAL reports that have reached Washington from Mr. 
Conger, United States minister at Pekin, indicate that China 
is on the verge of another Boxer uprising, which may equal 
that of 1900. In spite of its sincere efforts the Chinese 
government has been unable to suppress the agitation 
against the foreign missionaries. The country is in greater 
distress than ever before, owing to the requirements of the 
indemnity features of the treaty that restored the emperor 
to his empire. The consequent exactions of the tax gath- 
erers are associated in the minds of the great mass of 
the Chinese people with the presence of foreigners in the 
empire. -As a result of this attitude of suspicion and re- 
sentment, there have been frequent attacks upon mission- 
aries of various nationalities. These have been followed 
by vigorous official punishment, but the indications are that 
the feeling against the foreigners is increasing in extent and 
violence. It may be that the day is not far distant when 
the Chinese authorities will not be able to cope with the 
situation, and foreign intervention will be made necessary as 
it was In 1900, 


Brevities. 


President Roosevelt has many friends. Some of them 
certainly increase the difficulty of his position. 


After consulting the dictionary, one will not say de-su- 
etude, neither will he write about more or most unique. 


The free churches of England are united in their determi- 
nation not to submit to the demands of the Established 
Church in the matter of secular education. 


Will Mr. Balfour wreck his government on an education 
bill which takes the training of children out of the hands of 
the people and commits it to the State Church? 


He who demands loyalty from others for the principles 
and the movements which he represents, must be ready to 
manifest loyalty in his turn for that which needs his support. 
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The only good workers in any cause are those who will 
work for it without reference to its effect upon their personal 
fortunes. He who puts his own advantage first, however 
unconsciously, will be tempted to betray his trust whenever 
the cause becomes for himself unprofitable. 


Prof. Jeffries Wyman recorded his experience when he 
spent a summer day in Florida, trying to build up without a 


~ wheel such a piece of pottery as the Indians were in the 


habit of making. His admiration of the work of their skil- 
ful fingers was much increased by his experience. 


A Christian union of the old type was a union under 
authority, which suppressed all differences of opinion and 
practice. The religious union which is to come will be a 
voluntary and vital union, out of which will spring the 
utmost variety consistent with goodness and truth. 


An old-fashioned way of discrediting a theological oppo- 
nent, now happily disappearing, was to show that he agreed 
in something with some person considered infamous. But 
the most faithless sinner accepts for the conduct of, at least 
three-quarters of, his life the judgment of sane and righteous 
men. It proves nothing against a higher critic, for instance, 
to say that Paine or Ingersoll believed the same thing. No 
doubt they agreed with Sir Isaac Newton in regard to the 
attraction of gravitation. 


Letters to the Gditor. 
The Rise of Man. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I find your editorials generally so edifying as well as en- 
joyable that you will perhaps allow me to criticise the one 
(in the last Register), in most respects so admirable, on the 
“ Rise of Man.” It begins with a note of depreciation, as 
I read it, of Drummond. I have never been able to under- 
stand this attitude so often taken by our ministers toward 
this writer, especially the slighting tone of comment on his 
“ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” which seemed to 
me, when I read it, a masterpiece worthy of a place beside 
that of Butler himself. 

Then you say, “ The science contained in the books of 
Moses is a conception of the universe that no longer finds 
any place or standing in an educational institution.” Yet 
the Independent lately quoted a member of the Princeton 
theological faculty as saying that he did not know of a pro- 
fessor in any Presbyterian seminary who did not take the 
first two chapters of Genesis to be literal (meaning, I sup- 
pose, actual) history. 

Again, you say, “ The idea of a fall makes of the creative 
purpose a forlorn failure.” I do not see how this is true, 
if we are careful to insist on the factor of freedom. Ina 
system of necessity, such as an ultra or supra lapsarian 
Calvinism does indeed seem to involve, a fall would of 
course impugn either the wisdom or the power of the Deity, 
for man*might then have been not only made, but preserved, 
upright,— if uprightness can be predicated where one must, 
willy-nilly, do the thing commanded; but all have agreed 
that the noblest and best possible world was one where man 
was left free to do good or to do ill, and that freedom 
involved, of course, the possibility of fall. Where, then, 
was the failure when the fall came? We do not believe in 
the fall, but our disbelief does not mean that the fall of a 
free being would have been a moral anomaly or scandal. 
We do not reject it on @ griori grounds, but because the 
facts which are at last coming to our knowledge are 
against it. #1. Bi) Ge 
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Befriended. 


In sunshine and in rainfall, 
For steadfast company, 

There are the far-off, friendly hills, 
All unaware of me. f 


And when the spring is over, 
And when the grass forgets, 
There are the little shadows left 

As blue as violets. 


The stars make shelter of the sky 
With many a window-light: 

The dreams that hide them all the day 
Sing star-like all the night. 


The winds come by from east to west 
With pleasant passing words: 
I warm my hands in sunset, 
And share my bread with birds. 
— Josephine Peabody. 


Madrid. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


Let me hear what you have written about your trip across 
the Caucasus,” said the correspondent of a certain Chicago 
paper whom I accidentally happened to meet in Tiflis some 
three years ago. According to his desire, I read over 
quickly my simple narrative. With rather a quizzical smile 
he said, when I concluded: “ That wouldn’t do for our paper. 
Let me read you my account.” When he finished, I said, 
‘Oh, yes, I met those same Circassians, but, then, they 
weren’t brigands, but ordinary members of the mountain 
tribes; and the coach wasn’t guarded, as you declare, because 
of any danger.” ‘“O my dear fellow,” he interrupted, 
“you must have local color!. What you call exaggeration 
simply puts the picture vividly before our readers.” 

That remark comes to me over and over again since enter- 
ing Spain. Those who write of this interesting and para- 
doxical country do so, evidently, with an eye to “local 
color.” When thinking of the Escorial, I had in mind, as I 
presume the reader of the fegéster has, a dark and gloomy 
pile, cut out of solid rock, and fitting into the mountain side 
as though it were, indeed, a part of the mountain. ‘ What 
impressions of the Escorial did you gain,” I said to each 
member of our party, “from your guide-books before actu- 
ally seeing the place?”’ The answer was the same. It cor- 
responded to my own thought. What is the fact? The 
Escorial is no. more on the side of a mountain than is 
the State University at Boulder, Col. The two sites are 
alike. 

To say of Boulder, The University is 5,340 feet above sea- 
level, would give the untravelled reader the impression that 
the building was far up in the air; but it must be remem- 
bered that Colorado itself is a great plain, ranging in altitude 
about 4,500 feet above sea-level. To say of the Escorial 
it is so and so many feet above sea-level gives an equally 
erroneous idea. Further, to say it lacks architectural style 
or that it is built in the form of a gridiron is also untrue. 
One who has visited Wartburg immediately recognizes the 
roof and the four towers: one who has been in Belgium 
and Italy sees where Philip II. borrowed his plan. What 
is really marvellous about the whole place — palace, church, 
library, anteon, with the numerous other buildings —is 
that they should all be built of granite blocks, huge, massive, 
like some solemn Egyptian sarcophagus. As one wanders 
from part to part, upstairs, downstairs, through lofty halls, 
through narrow passagé-ways, through interminable cloisters 
and rooms, it is this splendid prodigal use of granite every- 
where that impresses the mind. To move such stones, 
even with modern appliances, is no easy matter. To move 
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and set them where they are in Philip’s time seems scarcely 
short of the miraculous, and places that autocrat’s power 
and his energy on a level with that exhibited by Rameses. 
Rightly, then, does one feel that the Escorial takes rank with 
Egypt’s pyramids. 

I got the same erroneous impression of Burgos from my 
reading of guide-books. It is true there is the old entrance 
gate, the walls, the medizval cathedral. There, too, is the 
treasure-box of the Cid (or what is pointed out as his strong 
box); but, then, after all, these things are a part. There is 
a new Burgos, an esplanade, electric lights, fountains, streets 
sprinkled, modern stores wherein can be bought the last 
made thing of Germany, France, ‘or England. Certain 
fellow-travellers tell me Spain is decaying, that her only 
future lies in her becoming soul and body the creature of 
England. It may be so: a month’s stay in a foreign coun- 
try makes it impossible to generalize ; but, if Spain is dying, 
she is showing the most lively energy of any country I know. 
Take San Sebastian for illustration. It is the court centre 
during the summer months. Its position, near the French 
frontier, makes it equally accessible from the north as well 
as from the south; and just at this season it is crowded with 
fashionable and aristocratic Spaniards. A gentleman from 
Massachusetts, who has lived in Northern Spain for over twen- 
ty-five years, took.me from Biarritz in France to San Sebastian, 
and pointed out its many improvements. A river.running in 
from the sea, and corresponding in flow and position to the 
Charles at Boston, had been embanked on either side with 
strong granite blocks, and the low tide-lands filled in exactly 
as in the Back Bay of Boston. The work —to my uncriti- 
cal sight at least—seemed better done, certainly it was 
more extensive, than that done either on the Cambridge or 
Boston side in the last dozen years. Then this splendid 
stone wall was carried on and down, and built right in the 
face of the turbulent Bay of Biscay. Near by a hill was 
being levelled, the surplus soil going to fill in the tide-lands. 
A spacious boulevard with central gardens ran along the 
side of the river, reminding me of the new one on the Cam- 
bridge side of the Charles. Along this boulevard elegant 
and expensive homes were being erected. I had the im- 
pression that I was walking in our Boston Back Bay section 
in the early eighties, when the “ building boom” was on. 

Who is doing all this work, planning it, and paying for it? 
To say the French is absurd. Why do they not carry on 
the same improvements at Biarritz? To say the money 
comes in from other lands is equally far from the point. 
Why should English or German capitalists build up a Span- 
ish town unless they had large faith in its future?- I am 
much more inclined to believe my Massachusetts friend, 
with his large knowledge of this country, than superficial 
writers of books. - While in Paris, I rode in every direc- 
tion on the tram-car, the electric, and the top of the ’bus. 
I have done the same here in Madrid. One can only 
chronicle what one sees himself, and I must truthfully admit 
that I have seen more building activity here in Madrid than 
in Paris. I have no statistics to offer. I only record what 
is noticeable. Who is putting up these fine new buildings 
in Madrid? Who pays for them? Who is going to live in 
them? There is an energy and enterprise somewhere and 
wielded by some one, though I cannot find out by whom. 
When I am told hereafter of the lazy, unenterprising 
Spaniard, I shall remember the man with the hoe seen 
everywhere through the Basque provinces; I shall remem- 
ber the side hills cultivated, where in Colorado only the 
best plain lands are utilized; I shall recall those magnifi- 
cent improvements along the San Sebastian river-ways; I 
shall think of the modern electric street-cars and lights, and 
the excellent way in which new Madrid is being built; and I 
shall put them and the many workers in field and city along- 
side of the indolent loafers around the Puerta del Sol al- 
ways in evidence, and say, Yes, the one exists, but so does 
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the other. Forces are making for decay, but more potent 
ones are making for new life. ; 

The Church and the Tammany Hall system in politics 
are the two great shadows over this sunny land. The 
Church, which ought to inspire and elevate, still continues 
to live in a medizeval past, and calls attention to miracle- 
working images and saints’ relics. And the political system! 
Well, if the stories can be believed told on every side, it is 
as corrupt as was the Democratic party in New York during 
the reign of Tweed or the Republican party in Philadelphia 
during the rule of the gas ring. 

In the train between Madrid and Toledo there journeyed 
in our compartment a young priest. At one of the stations 
a party of three were about to enter. Seeing the priest, 
they shrugged their shoulders, and violently slammed the 
door. ‘They will not enter because I am here,” said the 
priest. It is true, strange as it sounds, that the Spaniards are 
devoted to the Catholic faith, and rigidly adhere to its forms, 
yet there is a growing dislike to its ministers. This dislike 
is exhibited in the jokes, in the cartoons of comic papers, 
and in numerous other ways. What it betokens I am not 
prepared to say. Is it that Spain is going to swing far off 
from the Church? I do not believe so. Is some form of 
Protestantism to hold the field? I doubt it. If so splendid 
and devoted a missionary as the Congregational body 
supports in Northern Spain can accomplish comparatively 
so little in giving a simpler and more truthful faith to these 
people, what hope is there of other Protestants succeeding 
better ? 

The peasantry, however much they are sunk in ignorance 
and superstition just now, are the mainstay of the nation. 
Frugal, hard-working, well-built, kindly and courteous by 
instinct, there is good basic stuff upon which to build. 
They have an innate sense of equality, and bear themselves 
like noblemen (Caéai/eros). In buying fruit in the mar- 
ket-place at Burgos and again at the Escorial, I noticed 
no especial deference either to me or to any other buyers. 
‘“‘ Here are our things: buy them if you wish; but, whether 
you purchase or not, it makes no difference to me.” This 
seems to word their method of acting. 

I should say that the average Spaniard, take him by and 
large, is good-natured. Servants, conductors, tradespeople, 
teamsters, all those with whom I came in contact, were 
smiling and kindly disposed,— more so, yes, much more so, 
than in France. At Barcelona there may be some slight 
feeling against Americans, although we did not find it, and 
purposely proclaimed ourselves Americans in order to see 
what effect the announcement would have. I went intoa 
store in Barcelona, and bought a large map of the Philip- 
pines, saying, “I am an American, and want to study this 
map.” I watched the effect of these words upon the three 
men who were in the store at the time; but there was no 
change of countenance, not even the customary shrug of the 
shoulders. 

In your August newspapers you have read short para- 
graphs, I presume, about the young king’s journey through 
Spain. In four of the towns into which we have gone, prep- 
arations were being made for his reception,— triumphal 
arches, stands of flags,—the conventional requirements. 
As far as I could learn, there exists a good-natured tolerance 
toward this representative of royalty. ‘“ He’s but a boy,” 
as a shopman said tome. Yes, he’s but a boy, and so far 
has exhibited no signs of strength or individual policy, 
unless one can detect some vein of independence and origi- 
nality in the remark attributed to him in reference to a wife. 
“No, I’ll not marry a European princess, but a rich South 
American woman. Such a marriage will please my Repub- 
lican subjects, it will help to cement Spain to the Spanish- 
speaking countries of America, and it will bring needed 
money to our impoverished treasury.” ‘ He’s rather frisky,” 
said the motorman to one of our party who speaks the 
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language, as we were going up the high hill near San Sebas- 
tian. 
me, and guided this car down the hill to the level below.” 
That kind of friskiness in government may not always guide 
the car of state to safe levels. 

Modern Spain can best be appreciated in Barcelona. 
When one is in Toledo, walking through tortuous streets 
and winding passage-ways and looking at mediaval bridges 
and fortresses, he feels that the best of Spain is in the past. 
‘Tt has no future,” he says to himself. “It is decaying,— 
dead.” Arriving in Barcelona in the evening, seeing the 
rush of the Thomson-Houston electric cars, witnessing the 
crowds on the Rambla, noting the warehouses, factories, 
and vast shipping interests in the spacious harbor, he 
begins to modify his opinion. Is this Spain? Here isa 
city with more vigor than Bordeaux, with a commerce as 
great as Marseilles, with factories as modern and extensive 
as some north English centre. Yes, this is the new Spain. 
English are here; Germans, with their cheap goods; Ameri- 


cans, with their typewriting machines, cash registers, Singer. 


sewing-machines. The New York Life and the Mutual have 
large offices, and the hustling promoter is in evidence at 
the hotels. While at the Inglaterra, we met a Californian 
who had a contract for building one of the latest American 
traction engines to haul great loads over the hilly roadways. 
At the same hotel we made the acquaintance of an Ameri- 
can engineer sent to Barcelona to erect and place in posi- 
tion the needed machinery for a large Portland cement 
mill, Another American was going to build a narrow-gauge 
railway in Southern Spain. Then there is Mrs. Gulick’s 
school to be opened here in Madrid, an American school 
for Spanish girls; but that deserves fuller notice than a 
brief paragraph. 

The impressions of a summer are superficial, I know; 
yet, taking them for what they are worth, I believe that a 
new era is dawning for Spain. Not the Church is to bring 
salvation, not the king or the government, not a fine educa- 
tional system, but industrialism, twentieth-century com- 
mercialism. The desire for the dollar,— not the most noble 
desire,— nevertheless, this desire going out through trade and 
industrialism,— will work a slow (an all too slow) but a sure 
regeneration in a land where nature has done so much, and 
which only needs the intelligent co-operation of man to 
make it one of the noblest lands in Europe. 

MApDRID, SPAIN. 


Wanted — A New Style. 


BY REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


A discussion has recently been going on the principals 
to which have been Mr. Alden, the veteran editor of 
Harper's Magazine, and Mr. Walter H. Page, who was at 
one time editor of the /orwm, later of the A//antic, and is 
now editor of that hilarious embodiment of strenuous up-to- 
dateness, Zhe World’s Work. The original subject. under 
discussion was “Our Magazines, and Why they are not 
Better”; but an incidental aspect of Mr. Page’s article has 
excited warmer interest than his or Mr. Alden’s general 
conclusion, which is that the magazines are. not better 
because the editors cannot get better articles than they 
present. But, if the public wanted better articles, they would 
be forthcoming. The fundamental trouble is a lack of 
intellectual seriousness in the public mind. When the 
public hunger is for snippets, the editors and contributors 
will furnish them instead of better food. The appetite to 
which Mr. Page would minister is an appetite which our 
best magazines endeavor to minimize and discourage. As 
arule, they are no better because of their concessions to 
that hot and noisy popular taste which Mr. Page proposes 
to make the standard of their excellence. 


“ Why, when he was here, he took the handle from 
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The incidental aspect of this discussion, which excites 
warmer interest than the main contention, is Mr. Page’s plea 
for a new style that shall be suitable to the changed con- 
ditions of our modern life. He says :— 

“The somewhat leisurely style of a generation or two ago 
pleased the small circle of readers within its reach,— a mere 
little company, which, by comparison, might have been got 
into one room; a company who had leisure, and who liked 
to read that kind of writing. Now the great world is forg- 
ing forward in all its departments of thought as in all its 
industrial development, and the style suited to our time is 
different.” ; 

It is certainly interesting to consider what the style would 
be that answered to this requisition, Those of my readers 
who have travelled in Italy, and have been to Verona, re- 
member the public square, dominated by Dante’s statue, at 
one angle of which are. the Scaligeri tombs, miracles of an 
efflorescent beauty of design which is hardly to be matched 
in stone, only in such carved wood as that of choir-stalls of 
Amiens, They are simply indescribable. Mr. Howells wrote 
in one of his early essays that, to describe them, one must 
have a new language, the words of which should be shaped 
on cusps and finials and such decorative forms. This ref- 
erence is pertinent, because, to have such a style as Mr, Page 
desiderates, we should, it would appear, have a new lan- 
guage rich with such qualities as those inhering in the 
electric battery and the lyddite shell. The speed of ‘the 
automobile should be in it, the thunderous rush of the trans- 
continental express. It should be characterized by a dy- 
namite explosiveness and something of the murderous poten- 
tiality of the sky-scraping hotel and the fierce trolley car, 
which, not content with slaughtering the innocents, would 
bind with its ensanguined laurels the chief magistrate’s illus- 
trious name. In short, such a style as Mr. Page conceives 
to be required for correspondence with our industrial and 
commercial pace would be compact of all the noise and 
hurry, turmoil and excitement, for which those who are en- 
amoured of these things have devised a phrase most magical, 
which phrase is “ up-to-date.” Presumably, the new style 
will abound in similar verbal collocations; and, for those 
who like them, they will be pretty much the kind of thing 
that they will like, 

But is there any real lack of a new style that shall be ade- 
quate to the expression of the character of the new time, so 
strong and masterful, so full of rush and roar? Have we 
not such a style already, and Mr. Kipling’s —is he not its 
exemplar and its prophet? Can Mr. Page conceive a style 
better adapted than Mr. Kipling’s for the expression of all 
that is most hot and noisy, most arrogant and boastful, in 
our time? The shriek of the flying shell is init; and it runs 
red with the blood that is all of one color, whatever the color 
of the skin, We really do not see how anything could be 
more effective than this Kipling style for the work in which 
it is engaged. And any one can write it “who has a mind 
to,” as Charles Lamb said of Shakespeare’s. No one could 
be more in love with our modernness than Mr. Kipling; no 
one could better express his admiration for it, or the thing 
itself. And (speaking with “nervous force”) what is the 
matter with Zola? Some of us have been well content with 
Thackeray’s representation of the reality of war in “ Henry 
Esmond,” where the great victories of Marlborough are de- 
scribed. There you get not only the romance of war, but 
also the ghastly horror of it, But you get more of this last 
in Zola’s “ Débacle.” If the new time means anything, it 
seems to mean war; and, if Mr. Page, or any one, wants a 
_more sincere or homelier account of the reality of war than 
Zola’s, he must be hard to please. 

But if the proposals issued should meet with the desired 
response, and such a style as the new times require should 
be developed; some of us would find a great deal of comfort 
in the fact that ‘the somewhat leisurely style of a generation 
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or two ago,” and of earlier generations, is always with us, 
and, whenever we will, we can do ourselves good by going 
down to it, as to a stream, and bathing there as in God’s 
sight. We may not be out of gear with our own time. And, 


- when it comes, we may cordially accept the new style, with 


its breathless hurry, its electric shocks, as something that we 
may not put aside. But, surely, there will be times when we 
shall weary of the noise and glare, those of us, in particular, 
who are getting old. And then it will be good — how good! 
—to go to our shelves, and take down a volume of Irving 
or Hawthorne, of Addison or Steele, of Montaigne or Emer- 
son, of Charles Lamb, or of Thackeray, the most leisurely 
of all, and quiet brain and heart with the delightful page. 
We may not say, ‘The old is better,” while yet we think 
it wonderfully good,—so ripe, so mellow, and so sweet. 
Nothing does Thackeray seem to care for so little as to get 
on, How lazily he doubles on his track! But we could 
read “ Esmond” once a year with perfect joy. Jowett read 
Jane Austen’s “ Pride and Prejudice” seventeen times over, 
and why not? It is far enough from the madding crowd of 
our contemporary life; but, if this is good, that is good 
also. So long as these things are ours, let the new times 
scream as they will over the hot rails. “There remaineth 
a rest for the people of God.” 
BROOKLYN, N.Y, 


The International Prison Commission. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS, COMMISSIONER FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


The International Prison Commission has just held its 
meeting at Bern. The commission is composed of sixteen 
members, representing officially as many governments. It 
is the permanent and executive body of the International 
Prison Congress, which meets once in five years. The spe- 
cial object of this meeting of the commission was to arrange 
a programme for the next International Prison Congress, 
which meets at Budapest in 1905. This meeting of the com- 
mission has two aspects of interest in the field of criminal 
law and penology. In the first place it seeks to deal with 
questions of world-wide interest and importance, and in the 
second place it deals with problems which are demanding 
settlement. The history of penology does not come, ex 
cept incidentally, into its discussions ; and the principles of 
penology, which are regarded as fixed and authoritative, 
do not demand attention, except to furnish results and a 
base line for fresh exploration. In every country there are 
questions more or less local and particular: they are not 
material for an international gathering. But there are also 
questions which, though of local development, are of world- 
wide interest. They are questions which are the outcome of 
modern civilization; and they are sure to arise wherever civ- 
ilization presents certain conditions. Such questions are 
sure to be brought into the international arena, in hopes 
that some other country may have found a solution. I have 
been impressed at this, as at other meetings of the commis- 
sion, with the universal and fundamental aspects of the prob- 
lems which arise. When differences of language and certain 
differences of custom are eliminated, the homogeneous char- 
acter and the general level of our civilization are seen, not 
only in institutions established, but in the problems which 
challenge or obstruct them. 

This is true, I suppose, because our European and Ameri- 
can civilization proceeds from the same sources, and inherits 
the same traditions of law and usage. The facility of inter- 
course between nations has likewise diffused the same 
habits, in spite of* the persistence of local customs. In the 
field of criminal law we are still under the influence of Ro- 
man law and the code Napoleon; though English ‘law and 
traditions have exerted a wide influence, especially in our 
own country. 
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One section of the congress deals with the questions of 
penal legislation. It is supported by some of the most 
prominent jurists in Europe. It is quite evident that, what- 
ever principles may have been established in criminal law, 
there are also unsettled problems whose solution calls for a 
revision of long-established precedents and traditions. One 
of these traditions, which needs to be radically overturned, is 
the habit of fixing a definite penalty in criminal codes for 
every offence, and the power committed to the judge of sen- 
tencing those who have committed such offences to a definite 
term of imprisonment. The confusion, contradiction, and 
injustice growing out of this traditional aspect of the code 
and hereditary function of the judge will continue until codes 
are radically reconstructed, and the power of fixing time 
sentences absolutely taken away from the judge. The Prison 
Congress discussed this question of the indeterminate sen- 
tence at its meeting in 1900 at Brussels, and it was the sub- 
ject of some able reports by prominent jurists on both sides 
of the Atlantic. It is a reform too radical to make rapid 
progress against the conservatism of a profession in which 
precedents furnish so largely the basis of method and de- 
cision, but it is a reform which is slowly making progress. 
That it was not inscribed upon the programme of the next 
congress is because it was on the programme of the last, and 
the commission is obliged to change the list of topies to 
admit others pressing for discussion. The commission de- 
cided also, wisely I think, not to admit too large a number 
of topics, assigning about four to each section. Two ques- 
tions in the section on penal law relate to the definition of 
swindling, and the question whether the receiving of stolen 
goods should be regarded as a special offence or as an act 
of complicity,— questions in which there is some opportunity 
for the subtleties of legal hair-splitting. More practically 
important are the questions formulated concerning the of- 
fences for which fines may be imposed, and the improve- 
ments which may be effected in the jury system. The fine 
system has been the source of a good deal of trouble because 
of its complication with imprisonment, because it is rather a 
source of expense than of revenue to the State, and because 
it works hardship to the families of prisoners. It is a form 
of penalty which might be reserved for police infractions 
and for those who are capable of paying it. The jury sys- 
tem rests upon a fundamental principle of vital importance 
in the administration of justice: it would be a step back- 
ward to commit verdicts wholly to judges. We may be led 
rather, perhaps, into the adoption of some form of the Ger- 
man schrofen Gerichic, in which there is a lay element upon 
the bench hearing the case, and deciding with the profes- 
sional judge upon questions of fact and upon the sentence 
to be imposed. But, with all its merits, there is doubtless 
room for improvement in the administration of the jury sys- 
tem; and the experience of different countries may prove 
useful. 


The second section of the congress relates to peniten- 
tiary administration and the execution of penalties. Briefly 
stated, the questions proposed by the commission are: What 
are the best means of securing the moral classification of 
prisoners, and what should be the different consequences of 
such classification? Should habitual offenders and repeaters 
be compelled to labor when awaiting trial? Should special 
establishments be created for habitual drunkards and also 
for persons of limited responsibility? Upon what principles 
may the agricultural labor of prisoners or other labor in the 
Open air be authorized, and in what manner organized? 
Should indemnities be allowed to prisoners or to their 
families in case of accidents arising from penal labor? 
This last question is interesting as showing’ the introduction 
of a new ethical element in penological discussion. It is the 
first time’that question has been introduced in a prison con- 
gtess. Imprisonment does not abrogate all the rights of the 
prisoner nor all the duties of the State. 
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The third section deals with preventive 
questions adopted relate to the best means of combating 
alcoholism, and also of preventing the propagation of tuber- 
culosis in penal establishments. Also, what are the proper 
limits of the intervention of the State with reference to 
prisoners’ aid societies? a 

The fourth section relating to children and minors will 
have to consider whether the State should take measures to 
protect the children of prisoners, and what are the most effec- 
tive measures? This question is suggested by the experi- 
ence of Italy, where a good deal has been done in this 
direction. 1. Is there reason for creating establishments of 

ion for young delinquents and children vicious or 
morally abandoned? If so, what should be their organiza- 
tion? 2. Should condemned minors be confined under the 
cellular system of imprisonment and for the whole of their 
sentence, or only a part of it? 3. What are, outside of the 
ordinary means of education, the most effective measures for 
securing the preservation of children morally abandoned and 
the reform of vicious children who have not committed an: 
punishable infraction ? 

Many questions equally interesting, and perhaps some of 
them quite as important, came before the commission; but 
those chosen indicate very well. the trend of international 
discussion in the realm of modern penology. 

Bexn, SWITZERLAND. 


Happiness. 


BY LOUIS GRATON. 


Your definition of happiness, printed in the summer, 
seems to have attracted a good deal of attention, as of 
necessity such a subject must. Without confining myself 
strictly to a definition of the term, I should like space for 
the expression of a few thoughts on happiness. 

I hold that the seeking after happiness is unworthy the 
efforts of man; that the seeker is desiring things to happen 
favorably to himself, and this brands him as selfish. We 
have but to compare this with the sacrifices and self-abnega- 
tion of all true philanthropists to realize how sordid and how 
ignoble such seeking is. For instance, the beautiful words 
of Mr. Hale, exemplified by an unselfish life : — 

“To weep with those who weep, their joys to share, 

Their pain to solace or their burdens bear; 

Some widow in her agony to meet; 

Some exile in his new-found home to greet ; 

To serve some child of thine, and so serve thee. 

Lo, here am I! To such a work send me!” 
How different such a life from that of the nice, comfortable 
people who believe that evolution is sweetly evolving the dis- 


agreeble problems without their efforts, and that God will 


set things right in his own good time! 

These, if they make any effort at all, are active in the 
pursuit of happiness. True that they have to close their 
ears to the “cry of the children.” They have no time or 
thought for the wrongs that greed and injustice perpetrate 
on the weak ones. To be absorbed in the search for 
happiness, while striving to avoid a full share of the sterner 
responsibilities, is brutally selfish, and is contrary to law; 
for God must surely have had a thought of wholesome dis- 
cipline and education when he instituted this earthly 
(shall I not say universal ?) order, with its trials, troubles, 
and pains. True happiness can come only through con- 
formity with this law. : 


We may be told that, since it is natural to seek happiness, _ 


such seeking is legitimate. But should we not reckon with 
the higher demands,— with the spiritual parts of our nat- 
ures ? If we do that, we shall find that industry, sobriety, 
integrity, in short, unselfish character, is also natural, since 
these are in the eternal decrees. To use the words of Rev. 
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Celia Parker Woolley, in a recent issue of the Register, “‘ The 

uestion is, not to discover what will suit us, but for what 
are we suited.” This was the way of Jesus and of all noble 
men and women who have striven and suffered for the bene- 
fit of others, 

Again, the seeker after happiness is, of necessity, unjust. 
According to one definition of happiness, ‘‘ There must be 
Movement toward acquisition: you must have the con- 
sciousness of being in the act of getting that which you 
think you want, in order to experience the true emotion of 
happiness.” Ruskin, the man who devoted his life and his 
fortune for the amelioration of humanity, who even quietly 
secured a divorce from his wife, in order that she might be 
happy in the love of another, said, “The question with us 
every morning is, not how to do the gainful thing, but to do 
the just thing.” 

Irnaca, N.Y. 


Che Pulpit. ; 
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Modern Difficulties. 


BY REV, CHARLES G. AMES. 


‘Ye know how to discern the face of the heaven; but ye cannot discern 
the signs of the times.— Marr. xvi. 3. 

It was a sorrowful rebuke which Jesus gave to the relig- 
ious leaders of his people,— to those conceited, self-righteous, 
high-and-dry formalists who allowed the profitable prejudices 
and traditions of the past to blind them to the clearer light 
and larger opportunities of the present. Like tricky and 
selfish politicians, they gather around the uew prophet, pull- 
ing pious faces to mask their malice, and beg him to verify 
his teachings by showing them some wonder in the sky,— 
some supernatural appearance, such as they had read about 
in their mythology, some sudden darkening of the sun, or 
falling of the stars, or mysterious writing on the cloud, some 
articulate voice sounding down out of the infinite silence. 
His answer must have made them wince: “ Are you really 
on the lookout for some proof that the God of heaven is 
dealing with you? You can read omens and portents, can 
you? You can at least predict at sunset whether it will be 
fair or foul to-morrow. How is it that you do not see and 
know what goes on before your eyes in the human world? 
Signs? Every event is a sign; every man, every voice. The 
times are full of signs,— signs of impending religious change. 
But things hidden from the shrewd and crafty are clear to 
_ the simple and open-minded.” 

Are we blind also? Or can we, to some extent, discern 
the moral spiritual conditions amid which we have lived, and 
the movements going on around us? The government 
which is over all—the truth which is the law of life for all 
moral beings — must be the same yesterday, to-day, forever. 
But “God fulfils himself in many ways,” as man must. 
The world-history, like a continuous drama, moves through 
scene after scene, act after act: each age, each soul, plays a 
part. The great Scene-shifter knows his business. Happy 
for us if we faithfully learn and wisely perform our own. It 
was great praise to Hebrew David that “he served his gen- 
eration,” and many a humble Christian has been inflamed 
with this sacred ambition : — 


“To serve the present age, 
My i r 
Oh, may it all my powers engage 
To do my Master’s will.” 


But to interpret the signs of the times as they indicate our 
own duty, and to serve the passing need as a part of a living 
ministry and living church, is no easy matter. Indeed, we 
must regard the work of learning, teaching, and practising 
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true religion in these days as one beset with peculiar embar- 
rassments, calling for careful circumspection and introspec- 
tion. Let us consider some modern difficulties in the way of 
religious life and work. 

1. Everybody sees that this age is disturbed by open 
questions, The spirit of inquiry which gave rise to Protes- 
tantism is no longer held powerfully in check by deference to 
ancient authorities; for all authorities are under challenge, 
and all alleged credentials are subject to examination by 
minds that have grown suspicious. Largely, too, this exam- 
ination is conducted blindly, with inadequate knowledge and 
untrained faculties. Meanwhile life and conduct are left 
without the guidance of any clear theory. Amid the revision 
and unsettlement of beliefs our religious life goes forward, if 
at all, with much of the embarrassment which domestic life 
would experience if the house were being repaired or recon- 
structed over our heads. Multitudes are all out of doors, 
making shift to live as they may, in any hastily constructed 
tent, or under the open sky, with every manner of moral 
exposure, and not without peril of relapsing into semi-bar- 
barism. A hard task is imposed upon this generation : to 
sit year after yearon a jury in a case where the evidence 
and pleadings are confused and contradictory; and to listen 
amid the rattling and roar of all sorts of noises for the soft, 
clear Voice which alone speaks truth; to disentangle reality 
from a snarl of plausible appearances, ‘There is no help for 
it; we cannot put our heads into the old cloud; we must 
accept the situation; we must bravely face the “ spectres of 
the mind ” till they vanish. 

2, A part of our-difficulty arises from a half-conscious strug- 
gle after a clearer and larger conception of religion itself,— 
a struggle which is really a war of emancipation from nar- 
rowness, bigotry, and the clutch of “the dead hand.” 
Human knowledge has been greatly extended, and human 
activity has become widely varied in recent times; and 
there is now going on, in the face of stout conservative re- 
sistance, an attempt to enlarge the circle of sanctity, so as to 
include all these new developments. Our old doctrines and 
definitions have probably shut out more truth than they took 
in; our traditional means of gtace have probably deprived 
us of help even better than themselves; our formal maxims 
and rules have proved unsuitable to changed condition. We 
find religion obstructed by its own productions, as civiliza- 
tion is said to be “the victim of its tools.’ Institutions, 
organizations, rituals, creeds, literatures, usages, all have 
their historic justification and relative value, all have rendered 
honorable service. But, when they crowd religion into the 
second place, they all become cumbersome and obstructive; 
when they are substitutes for spiritual life and virtuous char- 
acter, they even become powers of darkness and evil. In 
trying to vindicate their just claims and proper uses, we are 
in danger of overrating them and killing the spirit with the 
letter; in trying to protect ourselves against their usurpations, 
we are in danger of underrating them and depriving the 
spirit of its means of self-expression, Thus one part of the 
church enforces what another part resists; much sacred 
energy is wasted in this conflict of tendencies, and with both 
parties the sensitive spirit of religion suffers, Questions of 
doctrinal belief and formal observance, like questions of his- 
tory and criticism, are easily exaggerated; for, as a rule, 
matters in controversy between good men are not vital; they 
are not the things by which our souls live; or, even if they 
were, they are not safely handled by the controversial method, 
But it is hard, even for the pulpit, to give the first place to 
spiritualities — to the sweet themes of grace, and to the facts, 
forces, and laws of the higher life — because these time-ques- 
tions have acquired precedence on the calendar, There is 
indeed a certain urgency for restatement and resettlement; 
but we cannot be forever repairing our houses; we ought in 
good time to enjoy the shelter and peace and cheer of an 
established order which will itself be progress. Meanwhile, 
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if we must camp out or live in tents, let us still bear in mind 
that neither camp, tent, nor house can ever be so important 
as living. We need not wait to solve a single one of our 
problems before we begin to live as reasonable beings and 
as children of the Most High. 

3. But one misfortune of this transitional period is that in 
many minds the religious motive itself has been weakened. 
They have let go the traditions in which they were cradled, 
but have not been able to lay hold of anything better. To 
feel that the old is false, but not to feel that anything else is 
true,— to be uncertain whether there is any solid and avail- 
able reality, keeps them in a state of discomfort or sus- 
pended animation. They have lost the God who sat on the 
throne up in the sky: they have not found the God who is 
over all, through all, and in us all. They have lost the Book 
that was a literal revelation: they have not learned to trust 
the spirit which leads us unto all truth. They have lost the 
Christ who vanished from the earth eighteen centuries ago: 
they have not found him formed within their souls as the 
manifestation of the Father and the assurance of their own 
sonship. All the great words of religion have been emptied 
of traditional meaning, but not filled with the reality they 
imperfectly symbolize; and, when these words are spoken 
from the pulpit, there are some in the pews who hear only 
an empty sound. Such people are in all the churches; they 
dare not say they are believers. Yet they aspire and strive; 
they are not content to live and die as mere animals; they 
hunger for spiritual companionship; they strain their eyes 
after light on the dark places; and they do not know that 
their very longing is the cry of the human soul for the living 
God. These are really hopeful minds for the true preacher’s 
appeal; they crave his most real word. Honest agnosticism 
is at once a challenge and an invitation. 

4. Complacent indifference disguised by fair profession is 
far more difficult to reach than honest, inquiring doubt. 
Within the church the interest in religious affairs is not 
always religious interest. A part of every congregation is 
made up of people who care little for the kingdom of God 
or for the divine life of man. There is wide-spread spiritual 
paralysis and insensibility. One may be active in the exter- 
nal concern of a church, with no deeper or higher feeling 
than is required to run a social club or arrange a dancing 
party. We can put on our Sunday clothes without much 
heavenly-mindedness. Church-going easily becomes a 
worldly fashion; curiously enough, it may become a neces- 
sary of life to people who bow their heads without lowering 
the pride of their hearts. Charles Reade describes some 
‘who ‘readily fell into the appearance of devotion without 
the reality.” The test and proof appear during the other six 
days. If their consciences had really been touched, if their 
love to God and man had been quickened, if their hearts 
and lives had come under the power of the truth that purifies, 
the people they live with would know it; the hired man and 
the htred girl would know it. Perhaps they never do any- 
thing very bad: it does not appear that they try for anything 
very good. The church is one of their respectable, selfish 
indulgences, It is a piece of social decorum to have a pew; 
in bright weather they can attend in full plumage; if their 
minister’s voice and manner and rhetoric are pleasing, they 
“may even tell him that they have been entertained, and that 
the sermon was a treat. “Why do you attend such and 
such a church?” was asked of one, who answered, “ Be- 
cause I don’t believe in any religion, and this comes the 
nearest to none of any I can find.” The unmeaning ad- 
hesion to the church of multitudes of worldly-minded people 
thus creates one of the most serious of modern difficulties. 

Are there not millions of us to whom religion is chiefly a 
subject of «esthetic and dramatic or of intellectual and spec- 
ulative interest rather than a matter of thoughtful, loving 
personal concern and public welfare? To pick up a relig- 
ious vocabulary, and to talk glibly of sacred things, without 
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faith, reverence, humility, or obedience, is as easy as lying. 
A sharp thrust is given by a humorous writer: “The devil 
don’t care how much religion you have, if you'don’t do any- 
thing with it.” 

The church is tempted by the hankering for numerical 
increase; it lends itself to a superficial culture, and winks at 
the substitution of veneer and varnish, and even whitewash, 
for solid character. We please ourselves with word pictures 
of Jesus and other Biblical personages; we try to make our 
Sunday service one of the fine arts, attractive through 
music and eloquence to people of taste; and we are more 
disturbed, it may be, by any violation of taste than by our 
own sins or by all the evils and sufferings of the world. If 
the preacher seems much in earnest, it smacks of vulgarity 
and rant. He knows this, and keeps down his own 
spiritual temperature. He knows that, even when he makes 
an appeal to reason and conscience in the name of the 
Eternal, it will be judged by many as a literary effort,— 
a performance, He would be surprised, almost embarrassed, 
if any hearer should take him at his word, and ask a sefi- 
ous interview as an inquirer for the way of life and sal- . 
vation. 

5. The difficulty is increased by the prevailing secular 
tone of modern life. ‘“ ‘The ‘cares of this world, the deceit- 
fulness of riches, and the lust of other [than spiritual] things, 
choke the word,” says Jesus. The things seen eclipse the 
greater things that are unseen. What John calls “the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life” keep us on the chase for material good and for 
sensuous comforts, gratifications, and spectacles. No pas- 
sion is more fatal to the higher life than the passion for 
keeping up appearances, a passion just now at feverish height, 
and a chief motor power in modern society. Who cannot 
see that this hot race after the outward and material makes 
it difficult to win attention to the spiritual? 

Probably also there was never before such intellectual 
activity or such rapid advance in general intelligence; but 
does this help or hinder our religious work? A thoughtful 
observer sees in the present age “a condition of humanity 
which has thrown itself wholly on its intellect and its 
genius in physics, and has done marvels in material science 
and invention, but af ‘he expense of the interior divinity.” 
Our eyes are dazzled by the flood of light which shines on 
physical facts and processes, so that we are blinded to the 
higher and deeper aspects of our own life, just as we are 
blinded by sunlight to the wider glories of the starry 
heavens, 

There are two ways for the ministry and the church to 
deal with such a situation: We can disparage all forms of 
material good and exhort men to forget this world, and take 
care of their souls; or we can teach them to find divine 
meaning in every fact and law of the natural order, and in 
all reasonable worldly activities, so as to make the earthly a 
We can rail at science as the 
enemy of faith, or we can welcome every addition to human 
knowledge as so much building material for the nobler 
Temple of the Spirit. But all our work is certainly made 
difficult by the set of the mental tide toward secularity,— 
toward sensual satisfactions, or toward attainments that stop 
on the intellectual plane; for every mind which is occupied 
and content with unspiritual views of life is closed to the 
higher forms of truth. All the more must we speak in para- 
bles, borrowing the imagery supplied by the things of sense 
to illustrate the things of the spirit. If the common people 
are to hear us gladly, we must speak in their own dialect; 
we must put ourselves in sympathetic connection with their 
habits, experiences, and interests. This is equally necessary, 
yet more difficult, when we address the unresponsive minds 
of the cultivated or the comfortable, many of whom seem to 
regard things unseen and eternal as something of a bore and 
intrusion, Bes te 
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6. Social conditions add to our difficulty. Our civiliza- 
tion is a mixture of good and evil, and is kept in a state of 
active ferment. We live in an atmosphere charged with 
excitement, and consume ourselves with intensity, Ardent 
ambitions and diseased hopefulness — the passion for reach- 
ing great results by short methods — keep many in an unbal- 
anced condition, bordering on insanity. We are subject to 
a social pressure which is like the weight of a thousand 
atmospheres,— a pressure from without which takes effect 
within. We crave to know everything; we are ashamed to 
confess ignorance on any subject; we must have ready-made 
opinions on all questions that are under discussion ; we must 
occupy ourselves largely with matters that do not concern 
our real life. 

And who has time for reflection? We even lose the desire 
and the faculty for meditation. With our brains in a whirl, 
we go to our beds too tired or too much preoccupied to feel 
our hasty prayers. When the outer din and racket works 
inward confusion, how can we hear the still, small voice 
which ever calls us to come up higher? It is this want of 
relish for spiritual things which makes religious life and work 
difficult in all our American communities. 

In some cases the. methods and multitude of so-called re- 
ligious activities become a part of the tumult, and add new 
perils to our peace and sanity, And, when the church oper- 
ates to weaken, exhaust, and distract the individual, it is 
undoing its best work. Besides a false standard of religion 
is setup. Idare guess that in every church in the city there 
are busy and faithful men, and certainly women, who blame 
themselves every day for doing nothing to help forward the 
kingdom of God, and who half expect to be reproached by 
their pastors and fellow-members because they are not serv- 
ing on committees and rushing about, day and night, to look 
after organizations and methods of usefulness that are sup- 
posed to be more religious than “patient continuance in 
well-doing ” along the ordinary lines of life. 

4. Finally, comes this modern struggle after a better 
social order, which absorbs the attention and energy of 
millions. To secure equal justice, fair distribution of bene- 
fits, and increased leisure for rational improvement, is a 
growing passion ; and shall we not call it a divine inspira- 
tion? Yet it is largely dominated by a secular feeling: it 
needs illumination and guidance, Many are striking out, 
half blindly and wildly it may be, and with extravagant 
expectation, for the immediate emancipation of man from all 
evil; and it would be a poor sort of Christianity that did 
not sympathize with every aspiration toward brotherhood 
and welfare. There is to be no peace— thank God! there 
can be no peace — until this vast struggling procession of 
the people has passed up to higher levels; no peace until the 
least of these burden-bearing brethren shall find a welcome 
at the common table; no peace until the unclean spirits of 
caste, greed, international enmity, and racial hatred, are cast 
out, and men learn to dwell together on all the earth as one 
family. 

But meanwhile this social fire, which does not yet con- 
sume its own smoke, this strenuous conflict of selfish pas- 
sions and interests against the spirit of progress, must make 
the work of religious men and societies very hard; all the 
harder, let us frankly own, because the working millions 
have not yet seen sufficient evidence that the church is their 
trustworthy friend. Prof. Ely reports that at a labor meet- 
ing the name of Jesus called out a burst of applause, while 
an allusion to the churches was received with hisses. It is 
a sign of the times that a large part of us, who nominally 
belong to the company of Jesus, have yet so neglected and 
slighted the humanities that we have lost the right and the 
power to lead a great social reform; that we cannot come 
near enough to our brethren to win their confidence and to 
exchange signals of good will, but must go on alone toward 
our own select and exclusive heaven. 
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Does it mean — can it mean —that we have never felt the 
all-constraining, all-including love? Or how is it that we 
have lost the sweet secret that opens the door of human 
hearts? Perhaps we, too, are victims of the situation; we, 
too, are swept away in the confused currents, the eddies and 
swirls of social confusion. How shall ministry and church 
become mighty to serve and save the age, unless ministry 
and church can rise above the age, and show the upward 
leading way by moving in advance? But this means a pro- 
found change in our animus, attitudes, and methods, 

But a brave, clear-sighted faith will look on difficulties as 
divine calls and opportunities; as challenges to soberness, 
thoughtfulness, and divine enterprise. Divine re-enforce- 
ments are always at hand; and to work along the line of 
improvement is to work with God. ‘To deal with changing 
situations, we must adhere to unchanging principles. The 
light that lighteth every man will grow clearer and wider, if 
faithfully followed. We must appeal with confidence to the 
instincts of the soul,—to the divine witness in the human. 
All the facts of our time are to be accepted and interpreted 
as revelations; whether they work for retribution or for 
redemption, they illustrate spiritual laws. The oldest word 
is still the youngest, fresh as the morning. It points for all 
ages the way of life, and reconciles all our childish antago- 


nisms. Its clearest utterance comes in the message of Fath- 
erhood, Sonship, Brotherhood,— the gospel of divine hu- 
manity. , 

Boston, 


Spiritual Life. 


It is true that a man’s ideal will always transcend his 
actual. Yet, in order to be truly free, a man must ever be 
on the side of his ideal. Let him never defend his short- 
comings, as if he had no thought above them. Let him 
confess that they are failures and transgressions of his own 
inward law.—Se/ected. . 

B 


Religion is this transfiguration of all the facts of life: it is 
the view of all things sub specie eternitatis, the realization of 
life as the incarnation of sublime ideals. Such religion is 
often spoken of as dreamy and impractical; but, until we get 
more of this ideal element into common life, the work of the 
world will never be properly done.— Frank Waiters. 


od 


When under the midnight heavens or in the bosom of the 
everlasting hills or in the thrill of the melody of a perfect 
song, the impression that God is laying hold of my spirit 
and that I am in veritable communion with him shines out 
vivid in me, I cannot prove that it is not self-deception, but 
neither can I doubt that it is real and vital fact—2ichard A. 
Armstrong. 

a 


O Love, that dost with goodness crown 
The years through all the ages down! 
’Tis in thy strength the mountains stand, 
The seasons roll at thy command, 
And rooted are all things that bless 
Deep in thy everlastingness. 
—/. W. Chadwick. 
wt 


We might see so much more beauty if we willed it. We 
might cause many unknown feelings to flower if we were not 
in such a hurry to feel strong ones. We miss in the swing 
of excitement many opportunities of giving sympathy in little 
things to those we love, which, if they had been used, would 
have added finer fancies, subtler and sweeter shades, to our 
power of feeling.— Svopford A, Brooke, 
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intellect and imagination. Of course, this does 
not exhaust the whole subject of the ethical, 
legal, and commercial character of plagiarism. 
Within the meaning of the law, plagiarism is 
simply stealing the product of a man’s intellect- 
ual labor. The law of copyright was never 
intended to have a deadening and depressing 
influence upon the growth and development of 
literature, to dry up the sources of inspiration 
and suggestiveness which great books create. 
Possibly, if “Henry Esmond” had never been 
created, “Richard Carvel” would never have 
been written. But Churchill has only given a 
most admirable illustration of the stimulating 
value of the best literature. He has not bor- 
rowed an incident or a line from Thackeray, 
but his work shows the shadowing and per- 
meating influence of the great master’s genius. 
The law should equitably protect a man in the 
full enjoyment of those literary forms into 
which he has put his skill and labor; and, if 
M. Rostand has committed the despicable crime 
of stealing another man’s work, he should be 
made to suffer both in his property and reputa- 
tion. That he, a man of undoubted ability of a 
high order and established character, should 
have been guilty of this mean form of larceny 
is so inherently incredible that to establish it 
to an impartial mind will require a quantity 
and quality of evidence which has not yet been 
submitted to the public. bi wet 
Wettestey Hiuts, MAss. 


\ 

speare stole the children of ignoble brains, he 
dressed them in the princely garments of the 
immortals. Every historical figure that Shake- 
speare touched, his magic fingers re-created. 
Czsar, Brutus, Cassius, Antony, the madcap 
Hal, the tyrant Henry, the hunchback Richard, 
the tempest-tossed Macbeth,—all of these and 
many more are more alive in Shakespeare’s 
verse than on the page of history. In truth, 
the chronicles of English history bear the in- 
delible stamp of the poet’s genius. We see 
men and events through his eyes. Even when 
he reflects the mistakes and prejudices of his 
time and nation, men accept 4ss picture in 
preference to historic verity. For illustration, 
his portraits both of Julius Cesar and Brutus 
are even ridiculously inadequate; and yet they 
have so dominated the popular imagination that 
nothing but a careful study of the real facts will 
serve to clear the mind of the misconceptions he 
has created. 

In Rostand’s “Cyrano” we find revealed a 
measure of that type of power which the world 
by common consent calls Shakespearian. The 
character is a new creation in literature. If the 
Chicago poet can show that the vital, spiritual 
features of this character have been stolen from 
his drama, he will prove the only type of pla- 
giarism in which the public have any interest. 
The mere incidents of dramatic literature have 
done duty age after age and in every land 
where the drama has flourished. They have 
become common property. In fact, a great 
English critic tells us that the Latin dramatists 
were expected to confine themselves to the 
scenes and incidents which the antique drama 
had made familiar to the people. Outside of 
what we would call “low comedy,” of which 
Aristophanes furnishes the most brilliant ex- 
amples, the Greek drama is surprisingly re- 
stricted in its range of incidents. The poet was 
expected to display his power in the splendor 
of his verse and the skilfulness of his charac. 
terization. It is not at all improbable that the 
French and Illinois poets drew their incidents 
and skeleton plots from some common source. 
The major question is this, Has Mr. Gross, in 
his merchant Prince of Cornville, drawn a 
character of the range and depth and richness 
of Cyrano de Bergerac and has M. Rostand 
stolen the fruits of his genius? Can Mr. Gross 
make good this splendid title by producing an- 
other work of like character? Will he adopt the 
method of Cervantes to make good his claims? 
Only Saul can wear the armor of Saul. A 
recent writer has suggested a remarkable re- 
semblance between Mr. Gross’s drama and 
“Romeo and Juliet.” If this is true, the later 
poet need not fear that the mightier master 
will rise from the land of shadows to dispute 
his claim. Shakespeare would say: I drew 
this plot from the common treasury of literature. 
Can you use it for the enrichment of mankind? 
Who accuses Bronson Howard of plagiarism 
because he has appropriated a bit of “Vanity 
Fair” for the most striking incident of his 
“Henrietta”? or Mr. Jones, because he in- 
corporates in his “Middleman” a touching 
incident in the real life of Palissy, the great 
potter? The glory of great literature is that 
it is full of stimulus and suggestiveness. As 
it strikes its roots deep into the past, so it 
freely offers its fruits for the nourishment and 
delight of the future. All it asks is that genius 
shall not descend to mere base and barren 
imitation, but shall digest and assimilate and 
be truly nourished by the food it brings to the 


What is Plagiarism? 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


After Cervantes had finished the first part of 
his immortal “Don Quixote,” and all Spain was 
laughing over the exquisite satire, an obscure 
and clumsy writer, wishing to launch his own 
frail bark of literary effort into the strong 
tide of popular applause which the great 
author had set flowing, published a second part 
of “Don Quixote.” Strange as it may seem, 
the pale imitation secured a certain measure of 
transient popularity. But, when the great giant 
arose and “shook himself,” and gave the public 
the genuine conclusion of his imperishable work, 
the puny imitator was laughed out of court. 

There seems to be a general desire among 
literary people on both continents that the 
astonishing controversy between the French 
poet Rostand and the Chicago dramatist Gross 
shall be settled in some such fashion. When 
this controversy was first brought to the atten- 
tion of the American people by a civil action 
brought against the actor Mansfield, there was 
a general disposition to laugh. The press and 
public said: “Here is one of those interesting 
lunatics, whom we not infrequently meet, who 
frantically imagines himself to be a great poet. 
Every insane asylum is full of such imaginary 
kings and popes and poets.” But, when a 
practical legal commission, appointed by a 
practical Chicago court, sustains the conten- 
tion of the American claimant, and declares, in 
the strongest language, that Rostand’s claim to 
be the author of “Cyrano” is palpably and impu- 
dently false, and not worthy of serious tonsid- 
eration, the case assumes a radically different 
aspect. And yet this decision only deepens and 
enlarges the public wonder. The critics of two 
continents have pronounced Rostand’s work to 
be a real masterpiece. That some of the vital 
features of its central character are suggested 
by the incomparable masterpiece of Cervantes 
seems to be beyond question. Cyrano’s big 
nose and brilliant gasconades are but super- 
ficialities. There is about him an air of deli- 
cate chivalry, a lofty selfesteem, an elevation 
of ethical idealism, a sweet simplicity of single- 
mindedness, which lift him infinitely above the 
sordidness of his surroundings, and in the 
skilful portrayal of which Rostand displays 
that power of pure creativeness which is the 
distinguishing mark of the true poet. Does 
Mr. Gross’s drama possess any of these charac- 
teristics? The public has had as yet no means 
of determining. The report of the commission 
deals, evidently, with mere external resem- 
blances. The judicious critic will-insist upon 
going deeper than that. Upon the basis of 
external similarities, Shakespeare would be 
convicted upon the indictment of being the 
master plagiarist of all literary history. Many 
of his historical plays are almost transcripts of 
actual history. Most of his plots were bor- 
rowed. Many an obscure, crude, and forgotten 
drama died in the body, to be gloriously resur- 
rected in spirit in the poet’s lines, we may well 
believe. He has rescued from oblivion, in his 
noble verse, many an immortal thought to 
which forgotten souls gave birth. But, never- 
theless, Shakespeare is the supreme creative 
mind of all literary history. Sheridan very 
wittily says that some hack writers steal the 
thoughts of the great, and treat them as the 
gypsies treat the stolen children7of noble fami- 
lies —dress them in their own’ rags! , If;Shake- 


The New Hell. 


Certain people believe religion to be valuable 
only when it deals with the supernatural and 
mysterious. A religion in which reason and 
common sense are predominant factors is of no 
real use. It has been claimed, and some per- 
sons still hold, that, if the fear of future pun- 
ishment, of an eternal hell, were taken away, re- 
ligion would lose its power, and would no longer 
control the world. There must be some mys- 
terious, awful threat hanging over men or they 
would neither love nor fear. These people 
look with growing dread upon the passing of 
the old hell, and they wonder what can ever 
take its place. 

The church of the new theology also sees 
that the old hell has almost wholly passed 
away; but it discerns very clearly a new hell, 
more dreadful than the old one, and its teach- 
ing about this new hell is even more severe 
than ever the old doctrine was. The church of 
the old time said, Do right, or you will be 
damned : the church of to-day says, Do right, or 
you will die. Some one has well said: “There 
is a plain law to be studied and understood in 
regard to right living; and, to put the matter 
very bluntly, but concisely, the question is 
whether a man is stronger to resist temptation 
after attending a revival meeting or after study- 
ing his physiology.” Is the law better than 
sentiment, the knowledge better than the en- 
thusiasm of feeling? ; 

There are people nowadays who think there 
is no hell any more, and so they live carelessly, 
sometimes recklessly and viciously. They have 
lost the old fear of a personal Satan stalking 
after them, of an inferno of fire and brimstone 
such as Dante and Jonathan Edwards pictured ; 
and they seem to know nothing of the newly 
discovered laws governing the very real terrors 
awaiting the sinner. The new hell has not been 
discovered by the theologians: it has been pro- 
claimed by science, and it is quite as terrible, if 
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not more terrible, than was the other. No pict- 
ure even from Dante or Edwards 'of the hor- 
rors of the tortures of the damned, no terrible 
picture of a future state of endless suffering, is 
comparable to the knowledge of just what hap- 
pens to the drunkards, the lecherous, the evil- 
minded. The feeble brain and flabby muscles, 
the generation$ of thieves and murderers and 
debauchees, of the drunkard; the diseased off- 
spting, with fever in their blood and the very 
lust of wrong-doing in their brains,— it is writ- 
ten in the very law of the race that thus shalt 
thou suffer. Whether the infant damned eter- 
nally in a theological hell or the infant weak- 
ened, tainted, diseased, with the poison of vice 
in it, is the more terrible ——that is the ques- 
tion. 

Science in these latter days has done more 
to make the consequences of sin awful than ever 
theology has done. It is Darwin who has made 
hell eternal, not Calvin; and it is now, more than 
ever, that men, women, and children must be 
taught the laws of life. It is not the church 
which insists upon self-restraint in these days 
more than does science. Every year the scien- 
tific men are pointing out with increasing 
definiteness just the inevitable terrors and 
punishments that follow ever on the heels of 
unrestrained living. Theology used to say 
that the sins of the fathers would be visited 
on the children to the third and fourth genera- 
tion. Now comes science proclaiming the same 
thing, and showing just how the laws of in- 
heritance work. The man who eats to excess 
pays the penalty: if he gives his appetite full 
rein, definite results in disease will follow. If 
a man drinks too much strong liquor, he gets 
drunk ; but worse than that is the definite de- 
terioration which the physiologists detect in the 
walls of the stomach. As an illustration, the 
French people have been in the habit of con- 
suming great quantities of ‘stimulants and ap- 
petizers of certain kinds; and we in America 
have imported these same beverages with their 
French names. The moralists and the preach- 
ers have for years condemned these particular 
drinks as extremely harmful. Now comes sci- 
ence, in the person of the French Academy of 
Medicine, advising the government to prohibit 
by law the sale of absinthe, anisette, vermouth, 
and chartreuse, as well as gin and all classes of 
“bitters.” Alcohol has been the bugbear of pre- 
vious opponents of the drink habit, but the 
Academy finds more dangerous constituents 
than alcohol in these compounds. It asserts 
that the various “bitters” which are the basis of 
all “cocktails” are full of serious menace to 
health, containing poisonous irritants which 
injure the stomach and seriously hinder it 
from the proper performance of its duties. 
These preparations have generally been sup- 
posed to be mild cordials; but the Academy de- 
clares that even chartreuse, long prepared only 
by a religious brotherhood, is a very poisonous 
article, containing thirteen ingredients that are 
dangerous to health. As Harper's Weekly com- 
ments, “Such an indictment from such a source 
is far more affrighting than anything the pro- 
hibitionists have told us about alcohol.” 

Science is beginning to teach us the “why” 
and the “wherefore” of moral restraint. Theol- 
ogy used to say, and is still saying, that a man 
must not do so and so, because, if he did, he 
would be damned. Now comes science pro- 
claiming practically the same thing, only, instead 
of the old penalty and the old word, science 
says, if youzdo thus and so, you_will be of the 


unfit; you will not survive in the struggle for 
existence; you will surely die. 
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And the meaning of all this is that in our day 


knowledge of certain inevitable consequences 
has come to take the place formerly held in 
many lives by fear of something terrible, but 
indefinite. And this knowledge is to help cure 
us of our sins)’ As we become wiser, we shall 
see more clearly how surely effect follows cause, 
and how the appropriate penalty always follows 
broken law. In the drink problem, for instance, 
it is pretty certain that drink cannot be abol- 
ished. The problem is to keep rum out of the 
unfit; to protect the young; to restrict the 
power of those whose financial interest lies in 
the diffusion of intoxicants; to strengthen char- 
acter; to increase knowledge; to teach persons 
who drink what they are about and what sort of 
an agent they are dealing with, No movement 
that is not based on truth and hard sense can 
have more than a limited success in this coun- 
try; and there is no existing apparatus in this 
country, and no prospect of any, by which the 
personal liberty of Americans can be restricted 
beyond a certain point, even for their own good. 
The great enemy of rum in America is not senti- 


ment: it is knowledge. If we are more temper- 


ate now than the people of some other countries, 
it is because we know more and have more 
sense, and because the rewards of thrift and 
efficiency ate greater here than in other coun- 


tries, and because the inseparable condition of 
efficiency and thrift is self-control. 
So we say, again, it is not the church which 


insists upon self-control and self-restraint in 


these days more urgently than does science. 
Science tells us that self-restraint is life; science 
says that evolution is the result of self-restraint ; 
science says the survival of the fittest is self- 
restraint ; science says heaven is self-restraint, 
and hell the lack of it. So it is no new discov- 
eries, no progress with which the church is not 
in agreement, that condone license. On the con- 
trary, never has man been so fully in possession 
of all the facts, never has the folly of license 
been so clearly shown, never has there been 
such agreement between science and religion on 
this subject, as now. The church says, uncurbed 
passions, that is hell; science says, uncurbed 
passions, that is dissolution. The modern hell 
is not a place of fire and brimstone and pitch- 
forks, out of which we are kept by fear. The 
new inferno has been revealed by science; it is 
controlled by the law of cause and effect; it is 
full of disease, debility, dissolution, and out of 
it we are kept by knowledge.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


The Doukhoborsti. 


— 


The New York Zimes tells of the strange 
mania that has seized upon the 5,000 Russian 
Doukhoborsti settled in Western Manitoba. It 
will be remembered that this strange sect was 
brought to general attention through the in- 
terest of Count Tolstoy in their behalf. It was 
largely through the efforts of Count Tolstoy, 
also, that the Canadian government was induced 
to ceme to their aid. Now it would appear that 
the government is likely to repent of its bargain. 

The despatch to the Zimes. says: “It is well 
known that the Doukhoborsti are averse to 
shedding blood. This is the reason they emi- 
grated from Russia, and it is also the reason 
why the Canadian government exempted them 
from military duty as inducement for their loca- 
tion on the prairie lands of the west. As to 
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what they should eat, this was purely a personal 
matter; but, as it appears, it was one of the 
features that was overlooked by the government 
that will cause immense trouble. From the 
belief that it was a sin to eat meat, it seems a 
long jump to reach the conclusion that it is 
wrong to eat animal products; but these people 
have now given up eating milk, butter, cheese, 
eggs, etc., and the cows, oxen, goats, and fowl 
are increasing and multiplying and waxing fat, 
while the people are on the verge of starvation. 

“Having reached this absurd position, it was 
but a step to another and more ridiculous one. 
If it were wrong to eat the flesh of animals, the 
same line of reasoning made it comparatively 
easy to condemn the use of leather harness 
made from the hides of God’s creatures, and 
then followed the condemnation of woollen 
clothing, because wool grows on the bodies of 
sheep, which also belong to the Lord. The © 
next step was still more sweeping in its effect 
on their economic condition. It was wrong to 
make servants of any of the lower animals, to 
use them for beasts of burden or for any other 
purpose. They had the courage of their con- 
victions, and at once turned out their horses, 
cattle, and sheep, driving them to ‘God’s hill,’ 
to forage for themselves, placing all the burdens 
of farm life on their own shoulders, For all 
drawing purposes, such as hauling heavy loads 
on wagons, men take the place of horses and 
oxen.” : 


Indian Coronation Visitors. 


Of Runjeet Singh they told me many delight- 
ful legends, One was a veritable Red Sea 
story: “In one of the Northern engagements 
Runjeet Singh and all his army had to cross a 
stream, whereof the waters were impassably 
high. Runjeet Singh, nothing daunted, rode 
into the very middle of the stream, sitting on his 
elephant; and you may know how high the 
waters were by this: that they came even to his 
knee there, as he ‘bestrode’ the tallest of his 
elephants. ‘Cross!’ said he to his men, never- 
theless. And they crossed. But so great was 
the favor of God on Runjeet Singh that the 
waters did not damp so much as astitch of their 
clothing. And all the time Runjeet Singh sat 
on his elephant in the midst of the stream. 
But certain Mohammedans, who believed not in 
the God of the Sikhs and in Runjeet Singh, feared 
to cross, and were drowned because of their 
unbelief.” Perhaps no Westerner quite under- 
stands the feeling Indians have toward their 
sovereign. It is a loyalty which is also a 
worship. 

In a few years, in remote Indian villages, I 
doubt not that I shall finda legend of the 
miracle which God performed for our king- 
emperor when he was ill, and which his loyal 
Sikhs were permitted, because of their belief, to 
witness with their very own eyes on the occa- 
sion of their visit to his crowning. There is 
one Purdahnishin woman in London at the 
present moment,—only one; and she keeps strict 
seclusion. “You could not see the king, of 
course,” said some one, discussing the practice 
of the Purdah with her; “for the king is a man !” 
“That is different,” was the decided answer. 
“T could. The king is next to God.” “God 
and the king”—to the reverent religious Eastern 
—tis one act of faith. 

“Do you like England ?” I asked of a warrior 
from the frontier. “I like England,” was the 
reply,courteous and characteristic,—“I like Eng- 
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land, All. I know of England is the city of, 
London. I hate the city of London.” 

“Why?” I laughed. 

He pointed to the ceiling. ‘There is that 
between me and God. If the hour of prayer 


should find me in Piccadilly, could I spread my. 


mat and pray? , . . And the very trees are dif- 
ferent. In our country, as you know, the sap in 
the tree and the blood in our veins are part of 
one life. . . . No one seems to feel this about 
the trees in the park. How.can they? | In. this 
London, people live in layers, like Kabul grapes 
packed for transport. ... And the trees seem 
to know the difference. The, very thoughts of 
the people are—merchandise. They have not 
learned the common language of Nature. Yes, 
the trees know, andare sad. The skies and the 
stars know.” That is why the skies. weep so 
often, no doubt, 

“We like the air and the water of this place, 
but the manners of the inhabitants are some- 
what eccentric,” was the summary of another 
group upon the attentions of an English. street- 
boy crowd. But the remark was limited to the 
street-boy, for all Indians alike speak of 
their great sense of the kindness.and hospitality. 
shown them. And, though the well-laden boats 
will soon be ploughing the seas of, separation, 
outward-bound, once more, that the empire has 
been welded closer together in these months of 
sojourning both those who go and those whocan 
stay can scarce help realizing.— xchange. 


Literature. 


A BLIGHTED Ros, By Joseph F. Wynne. 
Detroit, Mich.: The Angelus Publishing Com- 
pany.—The publishers tell us that Mr. Wynne 
is a new writer. There is every evidence in 
support of the statement within the book itself; 
but, when they add, “The theme is also new and 
its treatment a feature quite as novel,” we are 
tempted to read on, though chapter after chap- 
ter fails to discover any original situation. The 
heroine is deceived into marrying a man posing 
as Sir Gilbert, who flies when detectives come 
to arrest him for “check-raising.” He is soon 
reported “dead of small-pox”; but, when the 
relieved widow marries a good doctor who 
loves her, Sir Gilbert reappears, having died 
only to escape the police. The dénouement 
proves Sir Gilbert to have had a previous wife 
at the time he committed the offence of marry- 
ing the heroine, so she is legally the wife of the 
good doctor. It is evident that this new writer 
with all his desire and eagerness, may profit by 
experience, and the useful though tedious 
knowledge of what has already been said by 
writers not so “new.” 


GULLIVER’s Birp Boox. By Lemuel Gulli- 
ver, assisted by L. J. Bridgman. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co.—This nonsense book for children 
purports to be a recently discovered account of 
certain travels made by Gulliver, The sultan 
of Persia possesses a wonderful catalogue of 
strange birds, the like of which have never been 
seen. He sends the catalogue to Gulliver with 
the message that it is his will such birds should 
exist somewhere and they must be found. If 
the pictures are not proven to be true portraits, 
the grand vizier will lose his head and inciden- 
tally others will be ruined. Gulliver undertakes 
the search. And he who will know the advent- 
ures through which he passes and the marvel- 
lous creatures that he discovers before he 


returns, to court, including the rescue.of, a beau- 


narration. The pictures match the. text in, gro- 
tesque suggestion. 


printed twenty years, ago, have. hitherto been |! 
included in the volume with European travel | 
sketches. They.are now for the first time pub- | 
lished in a separate volume, with thirty-seven 


of life in Southern, California are to be prized» 
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critical method employed, together with the ab- 
sence of. large generalizations and an evident 
reluctance to attempt the construction of a syse 
tem, inspires full confidence. A good bibliog- 
raphy, with brief appreciations of the more 
important works, and an instructive chapter on 
“The History of Teutonic Mythology,” add 
‘much to the value of the book. 


tiful princess, must follow him in Mr. Bridgman’s 


GLIMPSES OF CALIFORNIA AND) THE MISs- 
sions. By Helen Hunt Jackson, Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.50.—These sketches, first 


STUDIES IN UNITED STATES History. By. 
‘Sara M. Riggs. Boston: Ginn & Co. 60 
‘cents.— Miss Riggs, who is professor of, history 
‘in the Iowa State Normal School, has aimed to 
‘furnish a guide for the use of students of Ameri- 
‘can history in high schools, academies, or nor- 
mal schools. The library and source methods 
have been combined, and complete references 
‘are given in connection with each topic. 
‘Topical outlines are accompanied by research 
‘questions leading to original investigation and 


pictures by Henry Sandham from sketches 
which the artist made while travelling through 
California with the author. These,vivid sketches. 


not merely for their interesting qualities, but 
also because they are witnesses of a time and a 
condition rapidly changing and disappearing, 
The volume contains “Father Junipero and 
his Work” (a sketch of the foundation, pros- 
perity, and ruin of the Franciscan Missions of 
California) ; “The Mission Indians in Southern 
California”; “Echoes in the City of Angels”; 
“Outdoor Industries in Southern California”; 
and “Chance Days in Oregon.” 


| the judgment, and not merely the memory. The 
book has been arranged for easy adaptation to 
different grades of work, containing two sets of 
| outlines and suggestive questions. 


THE Councits oF Crasus. By Mary 
Knight Potter. Boston: L. C. Page & Co.} 
$1.25.—Boston, Chicago, and Washington have 
had their turn in the Commonwealth Series, in 
which L. C. Page & Co. are offering stories 
descriptive of methods of thought and life in 
various sections of the country; and, as the 
title inevitably suggests, the characters in the 
new book are representative of society in New 
York. Laura Lorraine is the beautiful daughter 
of a more beautiful mother; and the love-stories 
of the two, somewhat marvellously entangled in 
their course, combine in a plot which has cer- 
tain elements of originality. There is little in 
the general setting that can be called charac- 
teristic of New York, at least in the same sense 
that Zhe Russells in Chicago was characteris- 
tic of that city. The story here is the main 
thing, and it is pleasantly told and brought to a 
fortunate conclusion. 


BRIEF.ON IMMORTALITY. By D. Ostrander. 
Chicago.—Five arguments are presented: the 
law of conservation, applied to the moral, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual nature of man; the benev- 
'olent wisdom of the Creator, as manifested and 
tested by human goodness and_ intelligence; 
the substantial difference between soul and body, 
temporarily correlated, but permanently distinct ; 
the natural longing of man for continuance of 
life; and the alleged facts of communications 
from beyond the grave. The treatment is unme- 
thodical; and there is some irrelevant matter, 
especially the “poetry,” which might be omitted 
to advantage, should a second edition be 
called for; but the author’s sincerity and eleva- 
tion of spirit are impressive. 


Our LitrLte Porto RICAN CousIN. By 
Mary Hazelton Wade. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. 50 cents——This is another number in the 
Little Cousin Series by which Miss Wade is 
trying to make young Americans acquainted 
with the little people of other countries. “Our 
cousins by descent, our adopted brothers in our 
nation,” she calls the Perto Ricans; and she 
gives a graphic and interesting picture of home 
life on the island, describing the sports and oc- 
cupations of the children, the possible hurri- 
cane, the songs and stories which they are likely 
to hear, together with glimpses of an historic 
past. The style is animated and the book at- 
tractive. 


Wa.pen. By Henry David Thoreau. With 
Introduction by Bradford Torrey. Boston: 
Houghton, Miffin & Co. $3.—The lovers of 
Concord and the increasing number of those 
who admire the genius of Thoreau do not need 
to be told that his Walden is one of the books 
entitled to live. But some of them may need to 
be reminded that his publishers issued five years 
ago a beautifully illustrated edition of it in two 
volumes. The pictures, made from photographs, 
distinctly assist readers who are not familiar 
with the landscape to reproduce in imagination 
Walden Pond and some of the familiar scenes 
which for Thoreau furnished as much material 
for reflection as a journey round the world. 
This holiday edition with such changes as are 
necessary to adapt it to the new form is now 
issued in one attractive single volume, 


The Magazines. 


Ainslee’s Magazine is taking a distinctive 
place in current literature. The October num- 
ber presents 160 pages of reading matter, 
mainly fiction, uninterrupted by illustrations,— 
an experiment which is well worth trying. A 
leading story by Edward S. VanZile occupies 
about one-third of the number. Other con- 
tributors are Elizabeth Duer, Edgar Saltus, 
Harry Thurston Peck, and Mr. Chatfield-Tay- 
lor. Besides the short stories there is plenty 
of poetry, including poems by Bliss Carman, 
Clinton Scollard, Theodosia Garrison, John 
Vance Cheney, and others. d 


Tur RELIGION OF THE TEUTONS. By P. D. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye, D.D. Translated by 
B. J. Vos, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co.—This 
third volume of the Handbooks on the History 
of Religions, edited by Dr. Jastrow, does not 
fall below the high standard set by its predeces- 
sors. Onlya special student can pass judgment 
upon its accuracy in matters of detail and the 
validity. of its conclusions, but the author’s name 


The Znternational Quarterly for September- 
is a sufficient guarantee of scholarship; and the 


December, which is to continue the admirable 


analysis, The author has sought to cultivate 
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work of the Jnternational Monthly, is an attractive 
‘and important literary publication. There are 
230 pages in this first number. The pages are 
large, allowing for broad margins; and the 
typography is clear and pleasing. All of the 


articles are upon great themes, and are written |’ 


by writers of eminent authority. The first 
subject, “The Growth of Property Rights in 
Water,” by Elwood Mead, is a very clear and 
comprehensive account of the growing value of 
water. “The Native States of India,” by Sir W. 
Lee-Warner, of the India Office, and the “Egypt 
of To-day,” by J. W. Jenks, give an enlightening 
account of the life and political conditions of 
these two countries. Mr. Will H. Low explains 


the growth of the art interests in France, 


Germany, and England, and contrasts them with 
our own national art interest. The essays by 
George Santayana, “The Two Idealisms,” and 
by Robert Y. Tyrrell, “Cicero, ‘an Interview,” 
are works of permanent literary value. 


The fourteenth volume of Poet-Jore opens with 
the October issue, and is rich in articles that 
he who cares to know what is being thought 

to-day will wish to make quickly his own. 
The inclusive sympathy of the editors is shown 
in the range of poetry and fiction, which is pre- 
sented by Bliss Carman’s “In a Grand Pré Gar- 
den”; a translation of a play from Gabriele 
d@’Annunzio, “The Dream of a Spring Morning”; 
a translation of one of the best of the Eddic 
poems, in which Frank E. Bryant has attempted 
to reproduce not only the ideas and spirit of the 
original poem, but also something of the form; 
and “An Impetuous Angel,” a story of the 
old Warwickshire Corpus Christi plays. The 
leading essay of the number is by Josephine 
Preston Péabody, who writes of “Modern Life 
and Modern Poetry,” from which it is inter- 
esting to turn to a review of Miss Peabody’s 
own poetic drama Mar/owe written by one of 
the editors. Stevenson’s essays and Kipling’s 
poetry are discussed respectively by Fred M. 
Small and Prof. B. A. Heydrick. Dr. Rolfe 
continues “Shakespearian Questions,’ and 
there are unpublished letters by Emerson and 
Longfellow. The departments include study 
outlines, reviews, and literary notes. Probably 
nine readers out of ten turn first to the always 
interesting “Life and Letters.” A magazine 
with the rank and standards of Poet-/ore ought 
to double its subscription list for the coming. 
year. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
Japanese Girls and Women. By Alice Mabel Bacon. 


$4.00. 
A Downrenter’s Son. By Ruth Hall. $1.50. 
The Right Princess. By Clara Louise Burnham. $1.50. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. By George E. Woodherry. . $1.10. 
The Flag on the Hilltop. By Mary Tracy Earle. 90. 


cents. 
Eternalism. By Orlando J. Smith. $1.25. 
From L, C, Page &* Co., Boston. 
a Lilian Bell Birthday Book. Edited by A. H. Bogue. 
1.50. 
Hope Loring. By Lilian Bell. 


Our Little Porto Rican Cousins, 
‘fade. 50 cents. 


By Mary Hazelton 
Our Little Hawaiian Cousins, By Mary Hazelton Wade. 


50 cents. 

" .,. From Fames H. West, Boston. 
Faith Built on Reason. By F. L. Abbot. 50 cents. 

From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Trusts and the Tariff. By George L. Bolen. 
Lux Christi: An Outline Study of India, By Caroline 
Atwater Mason. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 

Love and the Soul Hunters. By John Oliver Hobbes, 


1.50. 
rhe Needle’s Eye. By Florence Moore Kingsley. $1.50. 
‘The Herr Doctor. By Robert Macdonald. 40 cents, 
, From D. Mead & Co., New York, 
Yourself. By H. A. Guerber. $1.20. 
A Little Girlin Old Detroit. By Amanda M. Douglas. 


20, 
pamiita: By Elizabeth W. Champney, $r.25. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
The Sheep-stealers, By Violet Jacob. $1.20. 
The Poet and Penelope. By L. Parry Truscott. $1.00. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

Rob and his Gun. By William Alexander Linn. $1.00. 
Whg spcatjalion of the Lord. By Charles Augustus 
. $1.50. 

’ From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Poemsand Verses. By Edward Sandford Martin. . $1.25. 
The Wooing of Wistaria. By Onoto Watanna. $r.5o. 

From University Press, Cambridge, London. 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges; The Song of 
~Solomon, 1s. 6d, t 3 
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JOHN FISKE’S 


New France and New England 


Completing Dr. Fiske’s Series of Histories of this Country from 


the Discovery of America to the Adoption of the Constitution 


This book shares with all of Fiske’s work the great- 


ness of his mind and his rare grace of style. 


It presents 


the causes and events which marked the victory on this 
continent of the English civilization over the French. 


With maps. Crown 8vo. 


$1.65, net, 


Postage, 16 cents. 


The Volume is Uniform in Style with Mr. Fiske’s Other Historical Works 


For Sale at all Booksellers, and 
at the Book Room, 4 Park Street 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 


Unitarian Year Book 


2 FOR 1902 2 
IS JUST ISSUED 


and contains Lists of Societies, Ministers 
and their addresses, Life Members, of the 
Association, together with information re- 
garding Conferences, Auxiliary Societies, 
Religious Clubs, and various other interests 
of the denomination. 


Price, 50 cents net; postage, 8 cents. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
125 Beacon Street, Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 


the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE $1.00. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


“Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Unrrartan Sunday Scuoot Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272: Congress ‘St., Boston 


& COMPANY, BOSTON 


The ANNUAL REPORT of the 


American Unitarian Association 
For the Fiscal Year 1901-1902 


iS NOW READY 


It contains the Annual Address of the President, 
the Reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Librarian, and of various special committees, 
together with the Minutes of the 77th Annual 
Meeting. 

Sent free upon application to the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon St.,Boston 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF JESUS 


STILLING THE TEMPEST 


By Rev. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
1ith Series. No. 26 


The power of God in man is beautifying the 
earth, conquering sin, and transfiguring human 
character. 


THE TEMPTATION 


By Rey. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
1ith Series. No. 27 


Human temptation, human struggle, and human 
victory. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION 


By Rey. JULIAN C, JAYNES 
llth Series. No. 28 
The transformation of the human into the 
divine, the transfiguration of man with the 
glory of the spirit. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSo- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number 


1126 
The Dome. 
Only One. 


Hundreds of stars in the lovely sky, 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together, 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of flowers in the sunny weather, 
Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn, 
Hundreds of bees in the purple clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the Jawn, 
But only one mother the wide world over. 
—Selected. 


For the Christian Register. 
Enchanted Elena. 


BY BEULAH HAWES. 


The worst of it was that Elena didn’t know 
she was enchanted. She slept and ate and 
studied her lessons just like anybody. Of 
course, when you are enchanted, it affects your 
eyes and your ears and your brain and, most of 
all, your heart. Sometimes grandmamma would 
come into the library, for instance, and Elena, 
sitting right there, couldn’t see her at all, and 
couldn’t offer her a chair or even say, “Good- 
morning!” So that shows how bad her eyes 
were. And, if grandma said, “O Elena, have 
you seen my glasses ?” Elena would look vaguely 
in the direction of the voice, and again she 
couldn’t stir. She couldn’t hear any better than 
she could see. 

Then the enchantment made her so stupid! 
If the girls didn’t like to play her favorite game, 
she was as likely as not to toss her head, and 
say she didn’t care to play at all. Just fancy! 
And, of course, that gave her horrid feelings in 
her inside, and she lost all the fun, and little 
puckers came between her eyes. That was be- 
cause it went to her brain. No wonder her 
heart couldn’t stand the strain; and so she didn’t 
feel able to do the things that natural, healthy 
children just love to do, like helping mamma 
now and then, or posting papa’s letters, or find- 
ing Tom’s ball, or showing Nella Blake about 
her arithmetic, or remembering to bring home a 
yeast cake for Bridget. Oh, dear, dear! it was 
enough to make your heart ache to see that 
bright, pretty girl so tied up and bound round 
and held down and shut in by the poison drops 
and the magic arts of Mother Selfishness, the 
worst old witch that ever darkened the pages of 
a story-book. 

It was mighty lucky for Elena that she had 
a fairy godmother, for nobody else could help 
her. Ofcourse, she didn’t see when her mother’s 
eyes grew wet at her cross words, or her teacher 
frowned, or the little girls laughed at her behind 
her back; but one day the fairy godmother 
waked up from a long nap on the other side of 
the world, and she said to herself, as she rubbed 
her eyes :— , 

“Ho, ho! what have they been doing to my 
Elena? Why, that.is not at all the kind of girl 
she was meant to be! I must see about this.” 

So she quickly ordered her gray travelling 
cloak, in which she was naturally invisible; 
and she arrived at Elena’s house just twenty- 
three minutes after she first waked up. She 
slipped into Elena’s room, and the first thing she 
knew she sneezed. 

“Mercy, how chilly I feel! That child has 
cried the whole house damp and unpleasant. 
This will never, never do!” 

Elena didn’t hear the sneeze because she was 
sobbing so; and the fairy godmother could look 
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right through her, and see what she was think- 
ing. “I never heard of such mean people in my 
life!” the bad thoughts went on. “Tom is 
so mean, and grandma is always losing her 
glasses, and mother always takes Tom’s part. 
She made me do the errands to-day, and Tom 
went to drive with Uncle Joe. I wish I didn’t 
live here! And all the girls at school are mean, 
too. I never can have things, and I always have 
to do things.” 

The fairy godmother could see that Tom had 
worked hard all the morning, and that Uncle 
Joe took Tom to drive because he wanted some- 
body who would not fuss, and she could see a 
lot more that Elena could also have seen if she 
hadn’t been enchanted; but she was afraid she’d 
catch her death of cold if she stopped to ex- 
plain things to Elena, so she quickly slipped off 
her travelling cloak. Elena didn’t know her, 
but thought that she was an old gypsy woman 
who had come to sell baskets, 

“Yes, it is a burning shame, my pretty,” she 
said in a-strangely gentle voice that somehow 
frightened Elena. “You shall not live in this 
horrid place any longer, nor see these mean peo- 
ple round you all the time. You have stood 
enough with your perfectly horrid brother and 
those perfectly horrid girls. I’m glad you've 
made your choice at last.” 

Elena felt herself enveloped in the folds of 
the soft gray cloak which seemed to muffle her 
cries, and which made her forget everything in 
a few minutes; and she knew no more that night. 

She was awakened the next morning by a 
loud voice calling her. She opened her eyes 
slowly, and found herself in a low bed, between 
coarse sheets, in a strange room that seemed 
not much bigger than a closet, directly under 
the eaves. The old woman’s voice was no 
longer sweet and gentle. 

“Up, up!” it shouted. “I want my breakfast 
right away this minute, and I don’t like oatmeal 
nor half burned toast, either!” 

Somehow the words sounded familiar, but 
they had a different meaning when Elena found 
she had to cook the breakfast herself and take 
all the grumbling. The soggy oatmeal and the 
eggs ‘‘boiled to death” did not taste much like 
those they had at home; but the old woman 
grumbled so loudly and persistently that Elena 
had not a chance to say a word. 

Such a day as the poor child had after that! 
She found herself doing over and over all the 
things she had complained about at home; 
and yet, try her best, she could get nothing but 
scoldings and fretting in return for her hard 
work, Again and again she heard her own 
words flung back at her—words she had said to 
the school-girls or to her mother or Tom. 
When supper was over at last, she said, tim- 
idly,— 

“Can’t I ever go and see mother and father 
and Tom again?” Her heart beat fast while 
she waited for the answer, but it came promptly. 

“Why, yes, of course you can. Run right 
home now, if you like; but don’t stay, for you 
must be in bed by eight o’clock. I can’t have 
-you keeping me awake.” 

Elena was much astonished , for she supposed 
her own home must be a long way off, and she 
had never dreamed of going there that night. 

“Go through the wood-path back of the cot- 
tage, turn to the right, and you'll find yourself 
at home.” This was very surprising; but Elena 
started to run, for it was already getting dark. 
Then the old woman called her back. 

“Here, you can’t go unless you wear my gray 


fence under the maple-tree, 
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cloak.” A single day of honest discipline had 
subdued Elena so much that she did not grum- 
ble at being called back nor at wearing the 
cloak. She did not know it would make her 
invisible, and was only thankful to find it so 
light. 


It seemed asif she were at home in less than 
two minutes. She came up the back way, and 
there were Bridget and Norah leaning over the 
She was as glad to 
see them as if they had been her dearest friends, 
and ran up quickly. 

“Hullo, Bridget! hullo, Norah!” she cried, 
with a new note of friendliness in her voice. 
“T’ye got home again.” And in her own heart 
she thought to herself that her mother wouldn’t 
let her be taken back to the gypsy’s cottage 
again. You ean trust your mother to make 
things come right, somehow, if only you can get 
hold of her, you know. 

To her utter amazement, Bridget and Norah 


paid no attention. They were as deaf as if they’ 


were enchanted, and went right on talking. 
“Vis, it’s a rale little leddy she is to-day, to be 


sure, wid her pretty, polite ways and her merry 


laugh,” said Bridget, admiringly. 

“Yes, and she is a true song-bird and sun- 
beam,” joined in Norah. Elena had hardly 
time to wonder whom they were talking about 
when she saw Tom and her father coming. 
Again she started to rush into their arms, but 
again she was restrained by a queer feeling of 
being ignored and overlooked. 

“She mended my pocket to-day, father,” Tom 
was saying; “and, when she offered to ask 
Bridget to put up some luncheon for Harry 
and me to go fishing, I asked her if she didn’t 
want to come along, too, and you don’t know 
how jolly she was. We had a fine time.” 

Elena couldn’t guess what they were talking 
about. 
house; but, as she was going in, her father, her 
very own father, seemed not to see her, and shut 
the door in her face. Then she slipped up on 
the piazza, and peeped through the window into 
the library. The big study lamp was lighted, 
and there, in her own old chair, sat another 
little girl, another Elena, only so bright and 
merry-looking that Elena couldn’t decide 
whether her face was like that which she her- 
self looked at every morning in the glass or 
not. She had the new S¢. WWicholas in her 
hand, and there wasn’t a pucker on her forehead 
nor a pout on her lips. : 

As Elena gazed, the door opened, and grand- 
mamma came in slowly. Quick as a flash the 
little gir] put down her S?. Vicholas, and rose to 
draw forward the big easy-chair. Then she 
brought the evening paper and grandmamma’s 
glasses, and evidently she said something funny ; 
for grandmamma’s eyes twinkled, and Elena 
could see that they were laughing. It seemed 
rather cruel to the poor little girl out alone in 
the dark. 

Pretty soon Tom came in. The little girl 
held out the S¢, Micholas toward him, plainly 
asking him to look atsomething. Then the two 
heads bent together over the puzzle page, and 
Tom brought out a pencil from his poeket. 
Elena suddenly remember how many times she 
had hidden the magazine until she had a con- 
venient chance to look at it first. The poor 
little outcast shivered. “I guess I shall have to 
go back to the old woman,” she said despair- 
ingly; and she turned away. The old woman 
was waiting for her; but her voice seemed more 
gentle, and somehow there was a look in her 


She followed them unnoticed up tothe _ 
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eyes that made Elena think of somebody she 
had seen before. 

Elena stayed there in the little cottage for an 
_ €ntire month, learning gentle, patient tasks of 
helpfulness, and every evening going to watch 
the dear family at home, who seemed never to 
miss her. Her hungry eyes saw how the little 
stranger’s sunshiny face seemed to brighten the 
whole home, how mother’s tired look vanished 
at its coming, how Tom grew more gentle and 
companionable, how grandmother smiled more 
often, and papa sometimes stopped to drop a 
kiss on the brown hair. 

One night the old woman kissed her good- 
night,—the first kiss Elena had had during that 
’ long, weary month,—and with it the last shred 
of enchantment was broken. Her eyes had 
learned to see, her ears to hear, her brain to 
think, and her heart’ to feel. Old Mother 
Selfishness was beaten at last, thanks to the 
fairy godmother, When Elena wakened the 
next morning, she was in her own bed, staring 
up at the dear old pictures on the wall; and 
from the next room she heard Tom’s merry 
whistle, : 

She dressed quickly, and went downstairs. 
Everybody was glad to see her; but nobody 
seemed to realize that she had been away, and 
she could see nothing of the little girl. It was 
along time before she tried to ask her mother 
who had taken her place during those long, 
sorrowful days; and then her mother seemed 
. Rot quite to understand. But Elena was glad 
to be freed from the enchantment; and other 
people were glad, too. The girls at school turned 
out to be the pleasantest, jolliest set imaginable ; 
and Elena never could understand why she 
hadn’t known she was enchanted in the first 
place. But people never do. 

And the godmother went back to the other 
side of the world, and took another nap. 


The Firm of Grumble Brothers. 


“Postscript edition!” shouted the newsboy at 
the door, as the street-car stopped for a mo- 
ment. “Paper, sir?” 

“Yes,” said Alan’s father, and was soon 
deeply engaged reading the latest news from 
China. Alan, thrown on his own resources, 
amused himself by looking out of the window. 
He was not familiar with that part of the city, 
and found much to interest him. Presently he 
broke into a low laugh. “What is it?” asked 
Mr. Peterson. 

“Such a funny sign, father,—‘Grumble 
Brothers!’ I wonder if they live up to their 
name?” 

“I think not,” said his father, smilingly, “or 
they would not be the successful men of busi- 
ness that they are. But there are some ‘Grum- 
ble Brothers’ who, unhappily, do live up to 
their name. I hope you will not enter into 
partnership.” ; 

The next morning was rainy. Alan came 
down to breakfast decidedly out of humor. 
“Why should it rain on Saturday? I do not 
care if it pours on school-days. We were going 
to play ball in the park this afternoon. It 
doesn’t seem fair for it to rain. Mother, what 
is the matter with this oatmeal? It is not a bit 

” 

“When did they take you in, Alan?” asked 
Mr. Peterson. 

“Take me in?” asked the boy, in surprise.’ 
“What do you mean?” 
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"Do you think“it will be a good investment?” 
continued his father. 
“Beg pardon, father,” said Alan, greatly mys- 
tified : “I do not see what you are aiming at.” 
“Oh, I thought by the tone of your remarks 


20. The money-bag of a man of pastoral occu- 
pation. 

21. A stamp of an Israelitish king. 

22. Found in the mouth of a venomous ser- 
pent. 


that you had been taken into the firm of 23. A dark-eyed woman. 
‘Grumble Brothers,’ that is all.” 24. Does away with doctors. 

Alan blushed and looked undecided for a| 25. A small fowl and a wild plant, 
moment, and then gave a good-humored laugh.| 26. Something worn by Reynard, 
“You have the best of me, father.” 27. A universal physician. 

“Well, the next time I find fault with anything} 28. A plant and a man’s name. 
just remind me, please, of those ‘Brothers,’ and 29. An aboriginal garden vegetable. 
I will try to pick up a little pleasantness.”— 30. A decorated drinking vessel. 
Exchange. 31. Name of a man not of a sour disposition. 

32. A command to arouse a bird. 
A Luncheon-box Rhyme. 33- A season of the year and a color. 
34. A cotton fabric and a shrub. 
Two pieces of bread and a slice of ham, 35- A sweet girl. 
With just enough butter and mustard, 36. An over-fashionable animal. 


Will make a good luncheon, but add, if you can, 
For dessert a golden cup custard. ANSWERS. 
—£z, 


1. Butter and Eggs. 19. Sweet Flag. 
The Raindrop’s Story. 2. Bouncing Bet. 20. Shepherd’s Purse. 
3. Bleeding Heart. 21. Solomon’s Seal. 
One rainy day, as a sprightly little field-] 4. Spearmint. 22. Adder’s Tongue. 
mouse was sitting near the door of his house,} 5. Dog’s Tooth Violet. 23, Black-eyed Susan, 
greedily chewing a grain of corn, a raindrop fell] 6. Snapdragon. 24. Self-heal. 
on a leaf beside him. 7. Cardinal Flower. 25. Chickweed. 
“Where did you come from?” asked the field-} 8. Rue. 26. Foxglove. 
mouse, looking anxiously at the raindrop and] 9. Ragged Robin. 27. Heal-all. 
wondering whether he would get an answer or| 10. Monk’s Hood. 28. Herb Robert, 
not. 11. Jackin the Pulpit. 29. Indian Turnip. 
“From the sky,” answered the raindrop, very | 12. Jewel Weed. 30. Painted Cup, 
readily; “but my real home is the sea. One 13. Bachelor Button. 31. Sweet William, 
day,as I was playing with my brothers and 14. Laurel. 32. Wake Robin. 
sisters in that beautiful home of ours, the hot | 1 5. Candytuft. 33. Wintergreen, 
sun shone upon us. It drew many of us up into] 16. Wild Carrot. 34. Calico Bush. 
the sky. I was among them. We could see] 17. Indian Tobacco. 35. Sweet Cicely. 
the green fields and beautiful flowers far be-| 18. Bittersweet. 36. Dandelion. 
neath, Wecame close together, and formed a —Zion’s Herald. 


white, fleecy cloud. Pretty soon a chilly wind 
began to blow. We crowded together to get 
warm. We became so heavy we could not stay 
up in the clear air, We came tumbling down, 
and I have alighted here to”— But just then a 
sparrow, who was very thirsty, gobbled the rain- 
drop up so quickly that he did not have time to 
finish his story.— Wm. E. Yeomans. 


Where Flint comes from. 


You never would think it, would you? but I’m 
told that flint is really nothing more or less than 
sponge turned to stone. Once the sponge grew 
at the bottom of the sea, as other sponges grow 
now, but that was ages and ages ago; and since 
then the sponge, turned to flint, has lain covered 
by rocks and earth of many kinds piled thick 
above it. Seen with a microscope, flint shows 

2. A lively young woman. the make of sponge in its fibres; and some- 

3. An injured vital organ. times you can see, bedded in it, the shells of the 

4. A warlike weapon and a place where|tiny creatures on which the sponge had fed. 
money is coined. Now and then, inside a flint, will be found bits 

5. Something found in all canines and one of | of the sponge not yet changed. 
the primary colors. The last proof settles it; but I may say it’s 

6. A lively and dangerous (mythical) animal.| hard to believe, hard as the flint almost.—S?. 


7. Name of a dignitary in the Romish Church | Wicholas. 
and a blossom. 


8. To regret, to be sorry for. 
It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 


g. An untidy song-bird. 
10. Part of the dress of a member of a mo- 

ating bath; makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 


nastic order. 
ENBRGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


11. A preacher in his proper place. 
12. An ornament and a weed. 

Starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath. 


13. Something used to fasten the clothing of 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


Disguised Flowers. 


1. Two ingredients of cake. 


an unmarried man, 

14. Something given to a victor. 

15. A confection and a bunch or knot. 

16. An unruly garden vegetable. 

17. An aboriginal race and a plant native in 
America. 

18, Two qualities of 
each other, } 

19. Saccharine in taste and a national ensign. 


taste exactly opposed to’ 
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Good News. 


A Mission. 


I read the words of one of God’s great men, 

A poet’s words, that glowed with heavenly fire ; 
And, as I read, I prayed: ‘‘ O God in heaven, 
Grant me some message for my fellow-men. 
Grant me this holy, heavenly gift of thine, 

To speak to other weary, wandering souls 
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country wards gain in population much faster 
than the wards north of Dover Street. 

We make a good deal of talk about our Coun- 
try Week and similar arrangements for showing 
the North End children what a cow is, and a 
tree. But, really, we are only scratching on the 
surface there. For more substantial improve- 
ment in such lines we must look to such enter- 
prises as Mr. Wendte now proposes; and, if we 
can create among the children who are born in 


The thoughts which thou dost put within my heart,— 
The gift of speech, that I may thrill mankind 

With words of help and messages of truth, 

And raise the world a little nearer thee.” 


Boston, and who have grown up here, a real in- 
terest in such life as God ordained for Adam 
and Eve in Paradise, we shall have a wave in 
the right direction: we shall not have such a 
wave until then. The charm of the best endeav- 
ors in the directions of which I am speaking 
consists in their extreme simplicity. 

Read this letter from a lady who understands 
tenement life through and through :— 

“T consider this the most interesting summer 
I have ever spent. It has been a theory of 
mine for along time that our tenement-house 
children and young people could dig their living 
out of the soil during the summer months. In- 
deed, it has been my very pet theory; and, now 
we have been able to make it a fact, you can 
imagine my pride, This is what we have been 
able to do during the summer: Forty people, 
mostly children, have had one week each out 
here in the country. The children and their 
parents have themselves paid twelve dollars 
toward the expenses, Miss W. five dollars, and 
my Sunday-school boys fourteen. I used nine 
dollars of this money to start the garden. We 
have got the remainder of the money we wanted 
from the soil of Massachusetts; and we shall be 
able to pay our rent for July, August, and Sep- 
tember.” 

This means that, using her thirty-one dollars 
for starting the garden and for the rent, these 
children and their mothers have pulled out 
of the soil of Massachusetts between the 1st 
of July and 1sth of September the substance of 
their breakfasts, dinners, and suppers, and that 
the mothers and children furnished twelve out 
of the thirty-one dollars. The money collected 
from friends goes for milk and butter and the 
barrel of flour, But the apples, potatoes, beans, 
corn, tomatoes, carrots, simlins, squashes, and 
pumpkins are practically from the soil of Massa- 
chusetts by these tenement-house girls and boys 
from the South Cove. What is more to the 
purpose is that the girls have come back from 
the country crazy about the glories of the coun- 
try life. 

Miss Flora Champernoon, who glances over 
her “Good News” of Sunday afternoon, as she 
lies in her hammock on the Beverly shore, is 
congratulating herself at this moment that they 
have had such a charming time since they left 
Boston, and is wondering whether they would 
stay until the 31st of October, or whether 
Williams shall tell Charles that he may tell 
Reuben that he may tell Paul and Mrs. Olrich 
to have the house on Commonwealth Avenue 
ready on the 24th of October. Time has 
gone so fast since they paid their taxes in 


I hstened breathless, and thé answer came: 
‘“God does not heed thy feeble human words: 
He has'supply of stronger, deeper souls 

Who speak his message with a clearer voice 
Than thou couldst ever utter ; but do thou 

Go down to sinful, weary, struggling men, 

And by a holy, self-forgetful life 

Teach them the message God has given to thee, 
So shalt thou God’s great plan for thee fulfil. 
And help the world a little nearer him.’’ 


_¥. W.H. 
The Return Visit. 


At the Parker Memorial Mr. Wendte has 
devised an excellent plan by which some of our 
young friends in Southern New Hampshire will 
return the visits which Boston children have 
been making them in the “Country Week.” Mr. 
Wendte writes me that the city of Copenhagen 
sends fourteen thousand children into the coun- 
try every year for two weeks, and it entertains 
seven thousand children from the country for a 
week or ten days in Copenhagen. It seems to 
me that this is an admirable plan. It gives to 
the children on each side opportunities for the 
larger life; and in the long run, as one cannot 
but hope, it will deplete the crowds of the cities, 
and in general make an easier circulation of all 
the vital elements of the State passing backward 
and forward. , 

It is not many days since I was talking with 
one of our most energetic and efficient workmen 
in the improvement of social order, and he said 
to me, “I think that this summer I have made 
twelve boys love the country and determine to 
live outside of Boston as soon as they are men.” 
If he has done this, he may make a very large 
red mark against the summer of 1902 in his 
calendar. For myself, I have said a hundred 
times that the ideal Boston would be a Boston 
which renewed the old gate which stood on the 
“main street” where Dover Street now crosses it, 
and which was locked at night so that wolves 
might not come in, nor any other devouring 
beast, whether of two legs or four. If we could 
have such a gateway at our exits, if the mayor 
could stand at the gate with a key and receive 
at seven o’clock in the evening messages 
informing him that the city was empty so 
that he might lock the door, and no one 
could return to it until seven in the morning, 
there would be a fine type of the possible and 
desirable social order. Colonel Ingham, in 
travelling in Southern Italy, found a city so con- 
stituted in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. , 

But things are not so bad as croakers think 
they are. Gen. Martin told me, when he was 
mayor, that the population of the six hundred 
acres of old Boston, the Boston of Winthrop 
and Cotton, was not so large in 1890 as it was 
in 1880. I do not believe that it is as. large 
now as it was in 1890. The bicycle has done its 
work, the trolley cars are doing theirs, and the 
annual vote in Greater Boston shows that our 


paradise on the 2d. At the same moment 
Bertha Hartmann and Jane Cortzkoff in number 
999 Oneida Street are thanking God that they 
had a week in Cranford, in which they pumped 
their own water and washed their own dishes 
and hoed their own corn and made their own 
beds and wandered free as thistledown over the 
uplands of Middlesex County. Now let Miss 
Flora remember that, when she reports for 


Boston on the 1st of May and hurried out to 
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service inthe Associated Charities on the first 
of November, she has no duty before her more 
important than than of explaining to the young 
people where she is a “ friendly visitor” how 
nice it would be if another summer they can 
bring into Oneida Street or Weissnichtwo 
Court a barrel of potatoes of their own 
raising. 

Mr. Lee in his enterprise has had advantages 
or disadvantages, as the reader may choose to 
consider them. 

Mr. Lee has not had South Cove girls or 
boys set free from school, so that from morn- 
ing until night they can thank God for his 
goodness under the open sky. He has had 
twelve boys. That nice Abraham Mendel- ~ 
sohn who sold you your Zranscript last night 
was one of them; and Nathan Seligmann, who 
is in Otis’s office, is another. These boys are 
not free till five o’clock in the afternoon. When 
they are free, they scatter to the Northern Sta- 
tion as quickly as they can, and arrive by such’ 
trains as fit them at Mr. Lee’s little farm, not 
so far from the golf ground where you beat the 
champion of Middlesex last Saturday. Mr. Lee 
has arrived just before them. He came out 
on his bicycle. They have, thanks to a good 
fortune, nine acres out there, of which they 
haye ploughed one; and here they are raising 
their corn and beans and potatoes, and the 
rest, as the South Cove girls are raising theirs 
some fifteen miles away, up in Northern Mid- 
dlesex. It grows dark as the boys work, and 
the trains are not well adapted for their going 
into town. So Mr. Lee'and his twelve boys build 
themselves a house. It is a good deal ' better 
house than Robinson Crusoe lived in, even in 
the fortieth year of his captivity. We do not 
expect the luxuries of the Lenox there, but we 
swing our hammocks and go to bed there; and 
at five in the morning we can go out and repeat 
Adam and Eve’s song of praise. We can 
still have two hours of benediction and glory 
before we take our trains, and go in to carry 
Mr. Otis’s letters or to sell Mr. Register his 
Advertiser. Here are twelve boys learning 
thus. to share the glory of the day with the 
God who gave the day. And those boys, like 
the girls in Middlesex, are learning how to 
live and move and have their being in their God. 

It seems to me worth while to cite these two 
instances reported to me in the last two days as 
illustrations of what one means when he says, 
Teach the children in the tenement houses how 
to enjoy the country, teach the children in the 
country how to enjoy the town. And let no one 
who reads these lines say, a fortnight after Mr. | 
Wendte’s children have returned to New Hamp- 
shire: “Oh, dear! I wish I had heard anything 
about this before the children came, I should 
have been so glad to take some of them to see 
the Old South, or Bunker Hill, or the round 
trip on the trolley, or to Franklin Park, or the 
Arboretum; but nobody told me that I had any 
such opportunity.” Epwarp E. HALE. 


ea ES SS SS SST 


. Fie Lantern Slides, 


The American Unitarian Association owns a 
valuable series of lantern slides, illustrative of 
the history cf Unitarianism. The attention of 
our Western churches is called to the fact that 
these slides are in the possession of Rev. Fred 
J. Van Hoesen, Geneseo, Ill. The use of them 
can be secured by any church in that vicinity - 
by writing to Mr. Van Hoesen before the slid 

are returned to Boston. i : iwi 
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Rest and Unrest. 


There is no idea which the modern man, 
especially in his tired moments, caresses more 
tenderly than that of rest. He builds his future 
heaven out of it, and it is the goal of all his 
earthly toil. And yet there is no idea about 
which there seems more general confusion. It 
is of all states the least understood. One of 
the needs of the civilized world to-day is a 
proper philosophy of rest. 

What, to begin with, is Nature’s teaching? 
A glance at her order dispels a first illusion, 
that rest is a quiescence, a negating of action. 
Her greatest apparent quietudes are, in reality, 
the vastest activities. We sit seemingly motion- 
less on a seemingly motionless earth. As a 
matter of fact, we are whirling eastwards at a 
thousand miles an hour by her rotary move- 
ment, and westward at 67,000 miles per hour 
by her orbital rush, while at the same moment, 
as part of the solar system, we are sweeping 
on at an inconceivable velocity in a direction 
neither east nor west toward a point in the 
constellation Hercules. We think of sleep as 
representing most completely the idea of repose. 
But sleep, again, is an unremitting activity. 
In its hours the great forces of reparation are 
busy. The whole of the tissues are undergoing 
a process of nutritive recuperation. Every 
thread and fibre of us is drinking in power. 
That is what happens to the body. What the 
soul is doing during sleep is more than science 
at present can say. What is certain is that it 
is not quiescent. The seeming stillnesses every- 
where are only on the surface. A Matterhorn, 
a Mont Blanc, are quivering with energy. Mag- 
netic currents are incessantly sweeping through 
their masses; and each particle of them, how- 
ever closely they seem packed, is really sepa. 
rated from its neighbor by a pulsing ether 
which is a reservoir of force. In all her vast 
dominions Nature shows us no single spot which 
is at rest. 

When we come to our conscious life, the same 
fact meets us. A large part of our bodily or- 
ganism takes no holiday whatever. Day and 
night the heart keeps on its ceaseless systole- 
diastole, the lungs go on weaving air into vital- 
ity, the watchers over digestion and secretion 
keep ward at their posts. No cry of weariness 
escapes them, no truce is called to their labor. 
It is only a fraction of our organism that knows 
what we call fatigue, and to which we minister 
with what we call rest. And this, as we have 
already seen, is in itself the reverse of a qui- 
escence. Our repose is simply the bringing into 
play of other forces. Sleepis the coming on the 
scene of a fresh shift of laborers. The traffic 
is partially suspended in order that Nature’s 
navvies may put the line in order. 

In this quest, then, we find ourselves shut out 
from one after another of nature’s territories. 
Through the whole universe of matter there is no 
moment’s cessation of activity; nor is there any 
in our physical organization. Plainly, if we are to 
discover some semblance of reality in our idea 
of rest, we must seek it elsewhere. Where? 
The answer is in the inner realm of the mind. 
But here our first discovery is that within, as 
well as outside, there is no such thing as an 
inactive rest. Let any one “descend into him. 
self” and he will find that it is not in movement 
in action, but in the opposite of it that his soul 
is farthest from peace. The trying moment for 
the regiment_is not in the charge, but before, 
when lying down and waiting the order to ad- 
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vance, Many great public speakers’ mix Geth- 
semane with every speech. But that comes not 
in the delivery, but the time that preceded. 


When actually on their feet, with mind and body 


in highest activity, the soul is entirely at rest. It 
is not the employed, but the unemployed, in 
whom we find the completest mental chaos, the 
furthest remove from tranquillity, 


Our research, then, so far, seems to yield but 
one result. Rest consists nowhere, either in 
nature or in the mind of man, in a mere motion- 


less inactivity. In mind and matter alike what 
we call rest is an equipoise, the resultant of a 


balanced interplay of forces. A keystone is 
dropped into an arch, and the structure stands. 
It is there for years, centuriesGmay be, the 


image of calm stability. Yet its rest is, for 


every succeeding moment, the outcome of a 
contact of powers, thrusting this way, that way, 
and giving us equilibrium as the result. As 
Nature climbs higher in her achievements, the 
more delicate is the balancing by which her rest 
states are obtained. It is a magnificent result, 
surely, of her engineering which secures that a 
planet like our own, the centre of such stupen- 
dous forces, should have everything within and 
without so exquisitely adjusted that, while ca- 
reering in space at lightning speed over halt a 
dozen courses at once, it should appear to its 
inhabitants as absolutely still. 

Apply this to inner and more human inter- 

ests. It should, for instance, dissipate for ever 
the notion of giving up toil and achievement as 
a condition of tranquillity. It is the idler, not 
the worker, who is remote from rest. A man 
who is truly himself is like a great wheel in mo- 
tion: on the circumference, the sweep of a 
mighty movement; at the centre of it, peace. 
The Methodist village carpenter in “Adam 
Bede,” with his feet in dry shavings, his face 
turned to the fair country visible through the 
open window, his strong arm plying the plane 
while his voice rang out in hearty song, is an 
image of full activity, and one also of as perfect 
peace as is to be had in this world. It is always 
when a man begins to act that his boding 
anxieties and fears, the enemies to his rest, take 
their flight. Strange that, with such simple first 
lessons as these before us, we can fall into the 
mistake of sighing for idleness as our paradise. 
If that were bliss, God surely had never im- 
mersed himself in so workaday a world as 
this. 
The social system which produces masses of 
rich or poor idlers is on the wrong lines. In 
America every man, whatever his position, is 
expected to work. It ought to be a universal 
prescription. The lounger is out of the world’s 
order. He should be shunned as a centre of 
social disease. 

But the proviso of work as an element of our 
rest-philosophy is only a beginning. For rest, 
we next discover, is of all grades. We spoke a 
moment ago of the delicate balancings by which 
Nature achieves her higher forms of equilib- 
rium. All this is reproduced and surpassed in 
the soul. Itis absurd to talk of peace as though 
it were a single product. There are as many 
forms of peace as there are of men, and you 
may judge a man by the kind of peace he 
achieves. There need, for instance, no great 
forces to produce the “rest” of Clough’s jesting 
lines :— 


“Let me, contented and mute, with the beasts of 
the field, my brothers, 
Tranquilly, happily lie—and eat grass like 
Nebuchadnezzar !” 
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Our grass-eating peace-achievers have legion 
to their name, but its achievement is not one 
to boast of. 

Above this lies the rest of philosophic in- 
difference. It has some famous watchwords. 
There is Plato’s dictum that “nothing in human 
affairs is worth any great anxiety”; and Ovid’s 
“Non est tanti,” “It is not worth so much 
trouble”; and Lord Melbourne’s, “Why can’t 
you let it alone?” A closely allied frame of 
mind is that which compounds with fate, and 
lets things take their course. Brunetiére, 
among moderns, sings the praises of accept- 
ing the inevitable. We remember Amiel’s con- 
stant cry to “rentrer dans Pordre,”—to enter into, 
to conform one’s self, to the universal order.” 
All this brings undoubtedly a peace of a sort. 
But it is a wintry peace, with snow on the 
ground and the streams frozen. The forces 
which produce its equilibrium are distinctly not 
the highest. 

What, then, is the highest peace ? The greatest 
achievement of life, so far as we know it, is the 
production in souls of what the world’s greatest 
book calls “the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding.” We get our vision of this super- 
natural splendor by studying the souls who have 
caught most of it into themselves, whose faces 
have been most persistently turned in its direc- 
tion. These lives have been full of labor, full 
of burdens, of opposings, of pains. Here it isa 
Saint Francis, who took poverty as his bride and 
made jests at his suffering body ; there, a Pascal, 
whose constant ill-health, as his sister tells, ‘‘was 
taken always as a means of spiritual perfection” ; 
there, again, a Tyndale, who gave up everything, 
his country, his liberty, and, finally, his life, out 
of “the pity and compassion which I had, and yet 
have, on the darkness of my brethren, and to 
bring them to the knowledge of Christ.” What 
an equilibrium of forces is here! On one side, 
the pressure of immense burdens, the knowledge 
of imminent looming dangers, the sense of bodily 
weakness, the onset at times of the human pas- 
sions. On the other side, meeting all this, 
checking, guiding, mastering all, a flow from 
above of ineffable Power, Below conquered by 
Above, and for result the soul in the very vortex 
of the maélstrom knowing itself at rest! 

There is, we say, nothing in the world or in 
history to compare with this. We talk of the 
Peace of Utrecht or of the Treaty of Paris. 
They are trivialities compared with the peace 
God creates in consecrated souls. Nature’s 
whole scheme is a parable of this highest result. 
The world spinning 7% vacuo, its enormous bur- 
den upheld by a power invisible, is her visible 
sign of this crowning wonder. Peace in the bat- 
tle, rest in the whirlwind,—this is the miracle of 
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the ages, the miracle wrought by Christ’s gos- 
pel in the hearts of men.—/. Brierly, in the 
Christian World. 


And Peace went with Him. 


BY MABEL A, RUNDELL. 


Upon one of the paths of life, which take 
such innumerable and devious courses over the 
broad earth, there came a Youth, just emerging 
from boyhood; and, because of the bright 
sweetness of his face, uncrossed by care, I 
paused and looked after him. 

And, as I looked, a figure clad in soft, dull- 
colored garments came calling to him across 
the fields; and the face half hidden by the 
mantle was stern, but the eyes shone with a 
steady light of patience and exceeding kindness. 
And the Youth looked at the figure, and knew 
that it was Duty; and he checked his swift 
steps, while over his face came a soft serious- 
ness. Then, as I watched, Duty stretched out 
her arms, and laid in the arms of the Youth a 
burden, and she spoke: ‘This is the burden thy 
mother Life bade me give to thee. Bear it 
faithfully.” 

But, because the Youth’s heart was light, the 
burden seemed very light also. He bore it 
easily, scarce feeling its weight in his arms; and 
his step was still free and his face glad, while he 
sang a lilting melody that floated back to me as 
he went quickly on. 

And I followed him; and, as he went, I saw 
that he met many others of the Children of 
Men, whose paths crossed his. Of these, some 
who had burdens of their own went steadily on 
their various ways, except that their faces 
caught a passing gleam from the young happi- 
ness in the face of the Youth; but yet others 
there were who seemed to have no burdens, 
And they spoke to the Youth, calling after him 
as he passed, and besought him to come with 
them. They spoke of happiness and success 
and of many alluring things ; and I noticed that 
they kept to no single course, but each one 
strayed about across the fields or from path to 
path, as fancy led. 

But the Youth kept steadily on his way, un- 
heeding the blandishments that followed him; 
and always he made answer to entreaties: “I 
cannot, because of the burden I carry.” 

Then, as I watched him, I marked how the 
burden was growing heavier. Already his 
slender erectness was stooping under its weight; 
and the road in many places was becoming 
rough and stony. Wild brambles and tangling 
vines caught at him as he passed; and I knew 
that the arms of the Youth were growing very 
tired. 

Sometimes he hesitated a moment when the 
sounds of song and careless laughter came to 
his ears, and looked out longingly over the 
flowering fields that bordered his path. But, 
when he stopped, his burden stirred and fretted ; 
for ithad grown a sentient thing, and he folded 
his cloak closely about it and went steadily 
on. 

And the burden grew ; and I saw how the step 
of the Youth, who was a youth no longer, had 
lost its spring.- He went more slowly and he 
sang no more, while sometimes a tear dropped 
upon the burden; but the tears were few, 
for there shone in his eyes the light of a firm 
purpose. 

So he went on; and the road seemed always 
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to grow more difficult and the weight he carried 
had become so great that he no longer heard 
the light laughter from the’ Fields of Pleasure on 
either hand. ‘He only bent his head in patient 
endurance, and toiled steadily on. 

And at last his arms grew almost accustomed 
to the burden; and, though it was heavier than 
ever before, it seemed not so heavy to him, for 
long bearing had given him strength. And 
then a voice sounded in his ears,—a voice which 
seemed to come from the burden; and the voice 
said, “Lay down thy burden, O Child of Man!” 
And he opened his arms, but nothing fell from 
them; and, as he marvelled, a soft white light 
spread’ all about, and in the way before him 
stood a great calm Presence, andthe Man raised 
his eyes and looked full into the eyes bent upon 
him. In their depths shone a light surpassing 
anything the Man had ever known,—a light 
strong enough and tender enough to dry the 
tears of the Children of Men; and the Man knew 
that the presence was Peace. 

And the Presence spoke: “Know you not 
that I and thy burden are one? Only through 
the bearing of that burden could you ever have 
found me.” 

The Man stood pondering the words, and, as 
he looked about him, he was amazed to find 
that the green flowering meadows had vanished, 
and on either side of the way stretched out a 
rocky desert, covered with darkness, and from 
the darkness came faintly sounds of lamentation ; 
and he questioned the Presence. 

‘‘What are these sounds of trouble that come 
from the darkness ?” 

And the Presence answered : “Those are the 
voices of the Children of Men who sought to 
cast aside their burdens, and wandered through 
the Fields of Pleasure, seeking me and my 
sisters, Happiness and Content. But in the 
Fields of Pleasure hath no man ever found 
us.” : 

And into the heart of the Man there came a 
great, calm joy, and in his face a radiance which 
the face of the Youth had never known. The 
Presence spread its great wings above his head, 
so that the light of their shining fell upon him ; 
and side by side the Man and Peace went out 
into the desert, to lift the burdens of the 
Children of Men. 


What is the Bible? 


At the close of his article in the Register of 
September 18 on “Private Reading of the Bible,” 
Rev. Frederick J. Gauld gives a list of books 
which he regards as useful helps in Bible study. 
Among the number he includes my little work, 
“What is the Bible ?” I write to say that that 
book is out of print. All of value which it con- 
tained, however, may be found in my later book, 
“The Bible: Its Origin, Growth, and Character” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, publishers), 
which covers the same ground as the earlier 
book and much more, and embodies the results 
of later Biblical scholarship on some important 
points. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

Toronto, CANADA. 


Dr. Martineau. 


The Study Class Committee desire to call at- 
tention to the leaflet programme, just issued, 
on the life and writings of Dr. Martineau. 

This leaflet was prepared by Rev. Abraham 
Jackson, who has made a special study of Dr. 
Martineau’s books, and will be found useful by 
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those who desire to become familiar with the 
thoughts of our greatest leader and teacher. 

It is printed by the Study Class Committee, 
and will be sent free to Alliance Branches, study 
classes, and individual students. Address Miss 
Florence Everett, Room 6, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Chatrman of Study Class Committee. 


De Gustibus. 


I had two friends awhile ago: 

One came at all his joy through strife, 
And one took not his pleasure so. 

God sent them both a happy life. 


One used his pinions eagle-like, 
And straight against the sun would rise 
And scout among the stars, and strike 
His quarry from among the skies, 


And.one was as the bee that strives 4 
Against no wind, but simply blows 
Across the garden, and arrives 
Upon an unsuspected rose, 
—John Erskine. 


International Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


A piece of intelligence which will profoundly 
interest, not only his own nation and religious 
fellowship, but all friends of “pure religion 
and perfect liberty” in all lands, is the an- 
nouncement of the final retirement from the 
world of the eminent thinker and eloquent 
orator, Protap Chundar Mozoomdar. But few 
of our modern prophets of free and spiritual 
religion have won for themselves a larger hear- 
ing and a warmer personal attachment in the 
United States. The charm of his personality 
and the weight and beauty of his message have 
made him an admired and beloved presence 
among us whenever he has visited this country. 
The news that we are never again to behold 
his face or listen to his earnest, soulful dis- 
course affects us with profound sorrow,—a sor- 
row the deeper because we cannot sympathize 
as we would with the reasons which Mr. 
Mozoomdar gives for his withdrawal. 

We quote them from a recent number of his 
paper, the J/zterpreter. As we read them, they 
seem to us rather like an echo from the religious 
past of India than a voice prophetic of her ~ 
modern aspirations and needs. His action 
seems not the logical outcome of the principles 
and ideals he has held up to us in his eloquent ' 
addresses and writings, but a yielding to ascetic 
predispositions inherited from the traditional 
philosophies and practices of ancient India, 
and a surrender to morbid conditions’ and 
untoward experiences in his individual life. 

Mr. Mozoomdar intends, he tells us, to spend 
the remainder of his days in quiet seclusion on 
the Himalaya Mountains. While we wish him 
the spiritual peace and happiness he craves so 
ardently, we cannot but cherish the hope that 
he may be led of the spirit to return in due time 
and resume his rightful and influential part in 
the great movements of thought and conduct 
whose purpose is to elevate and transform the 
ancient civilization of his people into harmony 
with the spirit and aims of the twentieth century. 

Mr. Mozoomdar gives the following reasons 


| for his retirement :— 


1. The town is so inhospitable, with its de- 
pressing heat, its growing plague, with its filth 
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and refuse piled up at my doors, that I am’ 


forced to retire for the greater part of the 
year. » 

_2. Age and sickness get the better of me in 
these surroundings. I cannot work as I would, 
—contemplation is distracted, concentration 
disturbed, though I struggle ever so much. 
These solitudes are hospitable: these breadths, 
heights, and depths are always suggestive. I 
acquire more spirit with less struggle; hence I 
retire. c. 

3. They talk and make me talk so much that, 
having respect for them all, I prefer to go 
away. ; 

4. I can best control my speech, my daily 
ways, my dealings with the world, when I am 
lonely, and fall back upon myself. Therefore, 
I retire. 

5. My thirst for the higher life is growing so 
unquenchable that I need the time and the 
grace to re-examine and purify and reform every 
part of my existence. The Spirit of God prom- 
ises me that grace, if I am alone. So let me 
alone. 

6. There is so much to learn, to trust, to rea- 
lize, to do, that I must night and day draw 
nearer tomy God. The society of men is full 
of vanity. Sol retire. I will go back when I 
can serve men better. 

7. The rich are so vain or selfish, the poor are 
so insolent or mean, that, having respect for 
both, I prefer to go away from them. 

8. The learned think so highly of themselves, 
the ignorant are so full of hatred and unchari- 
tableness, that, having good will for both, I pre- 
fer to hide inyself from all. 

_ g. The religious are so exclusive, the sceptical 
so self-sufficient, that it is best to be away from 
both. 

to. Such a fatal liking I have for the company 
of every kind of men, so open to temptation at 
every point, so easily provoked, so repeatedly 
impatient, that I must school myself to retire- 
ment and forgetfulness of all things. 

11. Where are the dead? Havenot they, too, 
retired? I wish my acquaintance with the dead 
should grow, that my communion with them 
should be spontaneous, perpetual, unceasing. I 
will invoke them and wait for them in my 
_ hermitage. 

tz. What is life? Is it not a fleeting shadow, 
the graveyard of dead hopes, the battlefield of 
ghastly competitions, the playground of delu- 
sions, separations, cruel changes, and disap- 
pointments? I have had enough of these. And 
now, with the kindliest love for all, I must pre- 
pare and sanctify myself for the great Beyond, 
where there is solution for so many problems 
and consolation for so many troubles. 

13.. The world is also bright, beautiful, and 
full of God; but those who are in it do not see 
that. Iseeit better from my retirement, so fare- 
well for a while. 

14. They have thought and said kind things 
to me so unstintedly that I could not help feel- 
ing flattered, though I knew they were unde- 
served. They have thought and said cruel and 
unworthy things of me so persistently that I 
could not help being discouraged. Now I must 
go away to make certain what I really am in the 
sight of my God. And, furthermore, I must 
strenuously strive to mature myself in whatever 
good thing there is in me, and purify myself, with 
God’s help, from every evil, and the possibility 
of every evil. Does not this require much time 
and discipline ? 

1s It is hard for a man to realize, and far 
harder to worship, the pure Spirit of God, unless 
he himself is a pure spirit. But he is seldom 


that. He is mixed with passions, hatreds, mo- 


tives that are of the animal, and makes of his 
God what he is himself. 


he cannot, 
solitude that this may be possible. 


Commenting on the above, the /udian Mes- 


senger Says :— 


By what strange fatality we do not know, 
this eminently gifted nature has never had ine 
‘Tn- 

effectual” is the word that comes foremost in the 


fuil influence and usefulness it deserved. 


| Le Protestant, of recent date, prints another list 


The world would not 
help him here. He must help himself; and, when 
God helps him. He must retire into 
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mind when we contemplate his life. So many 
are his talents, such breadth of culture, such a 
deep spiritual life,so much experience; but they 
have. to a great extent been wasted for the 
Brahmo-Somaj. Mr. Mozoomdar used to hold 
a weekly divine service at his Calcutta residence. 
We understand this also will be discontinued. 
But we will hope that the loss will be made up 
for in his writings. We hope that he will con- 
tinue to give us the treasures and the experience 
of his spiritual life, the fruits of his silent, soli- 
tary meditations, in the form of books of devotion. 
Hitherto his most abiding contribution to the 
Brahmo-Somaj has been through books. We | 
hope that he may yet return with fresh treas- 
ures, after calm and peaceful years, spent away 
from the bustle and tumult of town, but rich in 
Biviog grace and sweet with the communion ef 
od. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


The September meeting of the directors of 
the Unitarian Sunday Scheol Society was held 
September 15, at 2.30 o’clock, 25 Beacon Street: 
Present, Messrs. Horton, Lewis, Secrist, Mrs. 
Beatley, Mrs. Jaynes, Miss Prescott, Miss Hig- 
gins, and Miss Parker. 

Minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. Mr. Humphreys being absent, the 
treasurer’s report was postponed to the end of 
the meeting. The directors discussed infor- 
mally the question broached at the preceding 
meeting in the spring, of life membership in the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society created by 
Sunday-schools or churches when sending in 
contributions. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this habit were considered, but no vote 
was taken on the matter. 

The Committee on Meetings, to whom was 
referred the possibility of a lecture course for 
teachers next winter in Channing Hall, was not 
prepared to report. 

The committee having in hand the outlining 
of a graded course of lessons made a report 
which was accepted. To some of the committee 
it did not seem advisable to proceed along this 
line except so far as to advise the discontinu- 
ance of current leaflet lessons for the year 1902- 
03. The directors concurred with the com- 
mittee in the hope that the Sunday-schools of 
our denomination will follow out the grading 
idea, each Sunday-school using the stock at the 
headquarters in such way as they see fit. 

Full information as to the annual meeting to 
be held at Worcester, October 15 and 16, was 
then given by the president. 

On motion of Miss Prescott a committee, 
consisting of Mr. Herton, Mrs. Jaynes, and 
Miss Higgins, was elected to examine the loan 
library in the book department, and report upon 
the question of the advisability of removing it 
entirely or maintaining it with enlarged scope. 
The same committee was requested to see if 
any improvement could be made in the arrange- 
ments of the Book Room. 

It was voted to unite with the Unitarian 
Association and other organizations in main- 
taining Word and Work as a supplement to the 


Ata meeting of Swiss Protestants in Glarus 
recently the proposition was earnestly debated 
to make Easter a fixed festival instead of 
as now a movable one. It was recommended 
by the proponents that Easter Day should always 
fall on the Sunday nearest the sth of April, the 
latter being regarded as probably the actual an- 
niversary of the resurrection of Jesus. 

Ithas been claimed that the present tendency in 
ultra-Catholic circles to glorify the Virgin Mary 
would ultimately lead to her exaltation into a 
fourth member or person of the Godhead. A 
significant step in this direction has recently 
been taken by a “Congress in honor of the Most 
Holy Virgin and Mother of God,” which met in 
Freiburg, Switzerland, in August, and adopted 
the following: “It is the teaching of the Holy 
Catholic Church that the Virgin Mary ascended 
to heaven in her human and bodily form. 
Kneeling at the feet of the Holy Father, we, his 
faithful sons, implore Saint Peter’s successser, 
by virtue of his office as infallible teacher, to 
give this dogma a public sanction.” 

With this may be contrasted the cheerless 
picture which Father Forbes, a Jesuit priest, 
gives of the decay of Catholicism in France. 
While in Westphalia 85 per cent. and in some 
Polish towns 95 per cent. of the adult male 
Catholics take the communion at Easter, he 
finds many towns in France where not 4 per 
cent. do so, and in some parts of Paris not more 
than 45 per cent. of the children are baptized. 


of priests who have latterly left the Church of 
Rome for conscientious scruples. 


SATA AA a AAA 


The Man and the Hour 
meet by the time of an 


Elgin Watch 


Punctuality’s watch word is Lipgzm. 
Worn everywhere; sold everywhere; 
guaranteed by the world’s greatest 
watch factory. Booklet mailed free. 
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Christian Register, according to the custom of 
last year. 

The treasurer’s report showed about the 
usual conditions at this time of the year. Nearly 
three-fifths of the Sunday-schools and churches 


contributing to the Unitarian Sunday School 


Society wait till the last two weeks of Septem- 
ber before responding to the appeal, which is 
usually sent out in the preceding winter. This 
somewhat embarrasses the financial affairs, es- 
pecially as the publication expenses are very 
heavy about this time. 

The president reported impertant renovations 
in the storage basement of the Book Room, 
which had been made during the summer. 

Louisa P. PARKER, Clerk. 


The following letter from a past secretary, 
Rev. G. F. Piper, opens up a valuable sugges- 
tion: “I am much pleased with Prof. Fenn’s 
‘Flowering of the Hebrew Religion,’ and the 
pictures designed to accompany it. I think I 
see a use for them which was not at first con- 
templated. I am arranging for some meetings 
of our Young People’s Guild at which I pro- 
pose to speak, about half an hour, on the 
pictures and the artists, and shall follow, more 
or less closely, Prof. Fenn’s outlines of the 
lessons. This will render the meetings differ- 
ent from any we have had, which is quite de- 
sirable, and will direct the attention of my 
young people to some of the great painters and 
their paintings, which is well worth doing. This 
course of addresses is likely to be interesting to 
them, and enables me to give instruction in the 
New Testament. At each meeting they can 
add a new picture to their album, and this will 
be another inducement to attend. I found at 
a meeting last night that those present were 
pleased with the plan.” 

The Young People’s Union has a very attrac- 
tive and valuable outline list of topics; but some- 
times, for local reasons, ministers and officers 
do not wish to follow the prescribed course. 
Such instances may find relief in the plan 
adopted by Mr. Piper. 

Since giving a list of new editions ordered in 
response to demands from our Sunday-schools, 
the following books have been given to the 
printers (each edition of our publications repre- 
sents five hundred copies): Pulsford’s “Great 
Passages from the Bible” (second edition) ; Hor- 
ton’s ‘Scenes in the Life of Jesus” (tenth edi- 
tion); Pulsford’s “The Story of dsrael” (fourth 
edition) ; Horton’s “About the Bible” (second 
edition); Hall’s “First Lessons on the Bible” 
(twenty-fifth edition); free tract, “How to make 
the Sunday-school Attractive,” by Rev. John 
W. Day (second edition); “A Sunday-school 
Service,” compiled by Mrs. Beatley (fifth edi- 
tion); “Opening Service” (fourth edition). 

The above list, added to the one published 
two weeks ago, shows that nearly twenty manuals 
and helps have been reprinted within a month, in 
order to supply the Sunday-schools. There is a 
great variety of orders this year, naturally result- 
ing from the absence of any current lessons, ex- 
cept Mr. Fenn’s. This difference in demands 
arises from the special needs of the different 
schools. I do not believe that any possible 
scheme of lessons, however excellent, would be 
widely adopted in our denomination. There is 
an individualism strongly against it, and beyond 
that personal factor is the element of contrast in 
the schools themselves. Each vigorous parish 
has a distinct soil of its own. In order to get 
the best results, there must be an adaptation of 
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means to ends in that particular Sunday-school. 
One of our Sunday-schools has ordered over a 
hundred copies of Hall’s “First Lessons on the 
Bible” as a basis for the instruction of the com- 
ing year. Another has ordered about the same 
number of “Great Passages from the Bible.” 
Still another finds “Scenes in the Life of Jesus” 
most satisfactory. Yet another makes “Noble 
Lives and Noble Deeds” the chief material. So 
we might continue through a long list of manu- 
als. It is safe to say that, if the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society did not provide this varied 
material, great injury would result; for the par- 
ticular wants of the individual Sunday-schools 
would not be met. 

Will the ministers and Sunday-school offi- 
cials let me remind them once more that only a 
short time remains in which to remit the an- 
nual contribution to the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society? On this Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary the directors join with me in an ear- 
nest appeal to all who love the Sunday-school 
cause and who wish to strengthen the work of 
the Sunday School Society. We have added 
the Weston Sunday School Society to our ex- 
penses. We are striving to have the member- 
ship list larger than ever, and hope for corre- 
sponding increase in the total sum of the 
money received. A contribution of any sum, 
however small, serves equally as a large dona- 
tion to make any Sunday-school an annual 
member, with three delegates for the annual 
meeting. The attention of individual donors 
is called to the life membership opportunity, 
which is only ten dollars. The financial year 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society differs 
from that of the Unitarian Association, inas- 
much as it ends the first week of October. 
The books must be closed by October 8th; and 
before that time we hope to hear from many a 
Sunday-school, West and East. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
dnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Franczs B. 
Keene, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.) 


The Young People’s Religious Union was 
organized seven years ago for the simple pur- 
pose of giving to our scattered and disassoci- 
ated young people’s societies “a common ground 
of action and a central spirit of enthusiasm.” 
Our union was organized for the same reason 
that the American Unitarian Association was 
organized more than three-quarters of a century 
ago, for the same reason that the Women’s 
Alliance and Unitarian Sunday School Society 
were established. All these organizations, as I 
understand it, find their origin in the well-worn 
maxim, “In union there is strength,” or, to em- 
ploy a still more cogent phrase, “United we 
stand, divided we fall.” Our scattered, dis- 
united young people’s societies no doubt accom- 
plished much real good in their particular local 
fields of action. But, brought together in no 
central organization, their usefulness was neces- 
sarily much limited, their real efficiency as 
working bodies inevitably handicapped, and 
their contribution to the vital force of Unitari- 


anism almost nothing. There was totally lack- 


ing the inspiring sense of fellowship which 
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comes from banding together in a common 
cause the enthusiasm of real strength that 
springs from concerted effort, the esprit de corps 
that always accompanies organization and disci- 
pline. Separated, our societies were like so 
many bricks scattered haphazard ever a vacant 
field. Organized into the National Union, they 
have been reared into a substantial edifice which 
holds its proper place in the great temple of 
Unitarianism. Before the organization of the 
Religious Union, the young people’s movement 
was purely local in its nature. To-day we have 
become a national body, whose field is our 
country and whose cause is at one with that of 
the whole Unitarian denomination. To the 
National Union, then, I believe that every young 
people’s society owesaduty. Every society that 
does not hold membership within the national or- 
ganization is wilfully withholding its support from 
a work of truly national importance. Every so- 
ciety that belongs to the Union should spare no 
effort to give to the national organization the very 
strongest financial and moral support of which 
it is capable.. The young people’s societies are 
banded together to further the cause of Uni- 
tarianism. Let the assistance that we give be 
worthy of that mighty cause. 
Joun Haynes Houmes, President. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 

October 5,“‘James Freeman.” Ps. xxii.4. Ref- 
erences: “Annals of King’s Chapel,” vol. ii. 
chaps. xx., xxi.; Sprague’s “Annals of the Ameri- 
can Pulpit,” vol. viii. p. 162. Freeman’s Histories 
of Cape Cod Towns are in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society Collection, series 1, vol. viii. 
They are signed r.s. Another sketch of his life, 
same collection, series 3, vol. v. p. 253. “Occa- 
sional Sermons,” James Freeman. Still profita- 
ble reading. Gannett’s Life of his father, Ezra 
S. Gannett, chap. iii, Ellis, “Half-century of 
Unitarian Controversy,” chap. i. 


James FREEMAN. 


BY REV. SAMUEL B. STEWART. 


James Freeman appears to have been the first 
young minister in America to condition his ordi- 
nation upon the acknowledgment of the Unity 
and Supremacy of God, in distinction from the 
doctrine of the Trinity. He was thus virtu- 
ally the founder of the Unitarian Church of 
America. The history of this departure from 
orthodoxy is the subject of a stirring chapfer in 
the “Annals of King’s Chapel.” The incident 
occurred in 1783, and is a good starting-point 
for the study of American Unitarianism, though 
one must read farther back to understand the 
theological situation. 

James Freeman was born in Charlestown, 
Mass., in 1759, educated in the Boston Latin 
School, and graduated from Harvard at the age 
of eighteen. He afterward taught school on 
Cape Cod, studied theology, and, being an ar- 
dent Revolutionist, interested himself in drilling 
colonial troops. Subsequently he had some 
aggravating experiences at Quebec asa British 
prisoner, but finally got back to Boston in 1780, 
went on with theological study, and announced 
himself a candidate for the ministry. 

King’s Chapel had been in a chaotic state 
since the evacuation in 1776. Dr. Caner, the 
Loyalist rector who had built up the church, had 
deserted it and sailed away to England, carrying 
off with him the church plate, so that for four 
or five years there had been no regular services. © 
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The chapel had been mostly occupied by the 
Old South Congregational Society, whose meet- 
ing-house the British had converted into a stable 
and otherwise desecrated. Things were so well 
settled by 1782 that the wardens invited Mr. 
Freeman to act as rector and preacher. 

At that time the revolutionary spirit was half 
as active against Calvinism as against English 
tule. Some ministers were outspoken anti- 
Trinitarians, but not many felt it a duty to dis- 
course upon the matter from the pulpit. The 
battle between Orthodoxy and Unitarianism was 
not yet on. Freeman’s studies, however, had 
led him to Unitarian ground. He was a pro- 
nounced liberal. Besides, he was in sympa- 
thetic correspondence with Priestley and with 
Theophilus Lindsey, the brave, quiet Yorkshire 
vicar who had recently left the Established 
Church and started a Unitarian chapel in Lon- 
don, the first Unitarian church in England, and 
was having a distinguished following. 

Deeply sensitive to anything like inconsis- 
tency, Freeman felt that he could not conscien- 
tiously read Sunday after Sunday a thing he 
disbelieved; neither could he keep silence as to 
his convictions. When, therefore, after some 
months they asked him to be their minister, he 
hesitated, saying: “Much as I love you, I must 
leave. I cannot conscientiously any longer per- 
form the service of the church as it now 
stands.” 

His ability and engaging address, his great 
sincerity and beautiful character, had won the 
hearts of his people: they did not wish to lose 
him. They asked him to set forth the reasons 
for his faith and feeling in a series of dis- 
courses. He did so, and the majority ap- 
peared to be satisfied. At his instance they 
voted for a revision of the Prayer Book, ex- 
cluding the Trinity and some other matter. 
The revision was soon accomplished by Mr. 
Freeman, and by a very large majority the 
proprietors voted to adopt it. 

There were not a few difficulties about his 
ordination. King’s Chapel was an Episcopal 
church. The bishops of Connecticut and New 
York, after much correspondence, theological 
and official, declined to ordain him. The pro- 
prietors then took another departure, and voted 
to ordain him themselves, in Congregational 
fashion. The senior warden addressed the 
congregation, and, after prayer, the members 
rose, and by an ordaining vote made their 
reader “rector, minister, priest, pastor, and 
ruling elder.” 

The ordination made a greater stir than the 
revision. In these matters there had been no 
more independent and revolutionary action by 
any church in the history of New England. It 
was not long before defection from Calvinism 
and Trinitarianism became wide-spread. Schol- 
ars and ministers rose up on both sides; and 
the great and violent controversy between 
Cambridge and Andover, in which all New 
England engaged, was precipitated. 

Dr. Freeman does not appear to have been 
a controversialist. Having satisfied his con- 
science so far as to see his church established 
upon a liberal and Unitarian basis, he continued 
for the rest of his life, a period of half a cen- 
tury,—with some interims,—the firm, quiet, pa- 
tient minister of the chapel. He enjoyed the 
confidence of his church and of the town for 
his wisdom, tolerance, good offices as a citizen, 
and faithful love. He was a member of the 
first school committee chosen by the people, 
one of the founders of the Massachusetts His- 


ious and literary subjects. 
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torical Society, and one of the members of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

The history of his early connection with 
King’s Chapel is significant of his strong and 
resolute character, his wisdom, and his gentle 
spirit. 

The story of it will be found in the “Annals 
of King’s Chapel,” vol. ii, chaps. xx., xxi., 
with various illustrative matter. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


The South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance Branches will meet Thursday, October 
2, at II A.M, at the Unitarian Building, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Brief reports are ex- 
pected from the secretary of each Branch. 


Conferences. 


North Middlesex Conference.—The next 
session of the North Middlesex Conference will 
be held with the Nashua church, Rev. Herbert 
Mott, minister, on Thursday, October 23. The 
order of services will be given later. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Theodore Parker Memorial: Dur- 


ing September services will be held in the 
lower or Fraternity Hall. 


The Parker Me- 
morial will be open from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
on week-days, and also on Tuesday even- 


ings during September. The clubs, classes, 
lecture courses, and ether activities connected 
with our work will be reorganized forthwith for 


the coming year, which it is hoped to make the 
most prosperous and useful in the history of 
he Parker Memorial. 


Albany, N.Y.—Rev. W. M. Brundage: The 
First Unitarian Society issues a pamphlet bulle- 


tin announcing most attractive series of courses’ 


of study and lectures in sociology, ethics, relig- 
The Unity Club 
promises great activity, and the Branch of the 
Women’s Alliance is finely officered and has 
laid out a literary programme of great interest. 


Beverly, Mass.— The meeting-house of the 
First Parish, after complete interior renovation 
in old colonial style, was reopened on Sep- 
tember 7, when the minister, Rev. B. R. 


Business Notices. 


A Great Attraction.—Now is the time that Boston 
is especially worthy of a visit. One of the chief attractions 
of this city, that boasts of so many, is the Mechanics’ Fair, 
which is now open. Beginning September 22, for six 
weeks, this great industrial exhibition will hold forth. It 
is the first time in four years that there has been a 
Mechanics’ Fair. Never before in the history of the 
Mechanics’ Charitable Association has such an interesting 
and extensive exhibit been brought together. 

Besides the most modern and complicated machinery and 
the products of same, all of which is an education in itself, 
there may be seen this year a variety of delightful enter- 
tainments, wonderful spectacular reproductions, and other 
attractions, to which the low cost of 25 cents admits to all. 

Undoubtedly, one of the chief attractions of the present 
fair will be the exhibit held under the auspices of the 
Women’s Industrial Union, whereby the proverbial skill 
of the New England woman will be amply exemplified. 

Most railroads are making special rates to Boston on 
account of this exhibition, and we would advise our readers 
to make inquiries of their local agent in regard to such 
particulars, : 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 
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From an Old Spanish Mission.—Southern Cali- 
fornia has been furnishing the designs for the furniture 
which is to be fashionable during the coming season, The 
basis of these designs has been a number of old pieces of 
furniture taken from the monasteries and convents used 
by the old Spanish monks in the early part of the last 
century. These pieces haye been reproduced, and they 
are as comfortable in service as they are distinguished in 
appearance and durable in construction, 


Addresses. 


THE address of Dr. C. H. Toy for the 
coming year will be care of Brown, Shipley & Co., Lon- 
don, England. 


Marriages. 


In West Upton, 24th inst., by, Rev. Carl G. Horst. 
Wilson Schuyler Smith, of New York, and Alice Mau 
i ara daughter of the late Daniel W. Knowlton, of 

pton, 4 


Deaths. 


At Grafton, 17th inst., Delia A., wife of D. Webster 
Norcross, 73 yrs., 10 mos. ’ 


At Westboro, rsth inst., Mrs. Susan A. Wood, 67 yrs., 
9 mos., 8 days. 

A devoted, faithful, and loyal supporter of the Unitarian 
church. 


At Leicester, rath inst., Gertrude Ray, wife of Henry L. 
Watson, of Winthrop Road, Brookline, formerly of 
Leicester. 


After a week’s illness, which ended in pneumonia, Mrs. 
Watson, who till then had been in apparently the best 
health, passed away. She was born June 18, 1854, in that 
part of Templeton, Mass., called Baldwinville. May 16, 
1876, she was married to Mr. Watson, and took charge. at 
once of his children, a boy and girl, and was the same 
devoted mother to them as to her own, also a boy and girl, 
later on.. Hers was a character of unusual strength and 
sweetness and unassuming but really great ability. Her 
nature exhibited a rare combination of judgment and en- 
thusiasm. She lived her life with evident determination to 
make it count for all it could in every way. Whatever 
work fell to her to do she managed most intelligently. 
She was active in social clubs, and always ready and 
efficient in church and charitable work. Her last appear- 
ance in public was at a littlesale at the home of Miss May 
for the benefit of a children’s hospital in her native town 
the Saturday previous to her collapse. She was greatly 
loved and depended upon by all, irrespective of denomina- 
tion. Her loyalty to the Unitarian faith was an unfailing 
inspiration, and her loss is deeply felt by her friends in the 
Second Church of Brookline. 

She was truly beautiful in death, her features composed 
in thoughtful calm, that spoke both her strength and 
sweetness. Flowers, after the custom of the day, were 
lavished upon her, but, it seemed to her friends, with an 
unusual sense of the mournfulness of her going away. 


E. D. Tow ez. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
FUNERAL 


UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALWMIERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail, Chapel 
and eee special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 

FREE LOTS to build on and other benefits, to settlers 

) of liberal religious views who desire a fine, 
healthful climate.at Highland Springs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. lectric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, public 
school, telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church 
in Virginia, Address E. S. READ, Highland Springs, Va. 


ASSAGE.—A lady Sern) 
» will give practical lessons, to, dies only, to be helpful 
in home-circle cases, where physician would like massage 
applied, but, where services of professional masseuse can- 
not be obtained. References exchanged, E. E, Ditton, 
423 BLug Hitt Avenues, Roxpury, 


Invalid Attendance and Treatments, 


DUCATED AMERICAN WOMAN will 

give services part of the day to chronic invalid 
for board. Massage; medical use of hot and cold 
water under direction of patient's own physician ; 
reading aloud, etc. Address BusINEss AGENCY, 
W.E. & I. Union, 264 BoyLsTon STREET. 


diploma, experienced, 


The Christian Register 


now look upon the minister of Unity Church as 
their pastor. The society is not wealthy, and is 
still partly dependent upon the help of the 
American Unitarian Association. But at the 
present rate of growth it is certain to be en- 
tirely self-supporting within a short time; and 
the possession of a church building, it is ex- 
pected, will go far toward effecting this end. 
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Bulkeley, preached an appropriate sermon on 
“Gladness in the House of the Lord.” On the 
evening of September 9 there was another 
service in recognition of the event, at which, 
after an introductory address by the minister, 
Rev. John C. Kimball of Sharon and Rev. 
William B. Geoghegan of New Bedford 
made addresses. These men had been settled 
over the parish; and it was hoped Rev. Ellery 
C. Butler of Quincy would also be present. 
This would have made the list of living ex- 
ministers complete, Rev. Edward F. Sander- 
son of the Washington Street Congregational 
Church, at whose meeting-house we joined 
in union services for four months, spoke on 
the fellowship of the churches. It was a very 
enjoyable occasion, shared in by a large gather- 
ing despite the storm. 


San Francisco, Cal—First Church, Rev. 
Bradford Leavitt: The bulletin issued for Sep- 
tember contains a pastoral letter from which 
we quote: “The church is now entering upon 
a new year’s work, and its various departments 
and activities are getting under way. Let us 
make this a great year, with a brave showing 
at the end of it of good works done without 
and more vigorous spiritual life within. Tt will 
be a great year if we all work together to make 
itso. We need every friend we have, because 
we want to make this church a great public 
servant, doing so much te make people’s religion 
sane and true, and daily life brighter and hap- 
pier, that the whole community will hold us 
worthy the name we have as a church of the 
living God.” During the year the minister will 
preach some straight sermons on great subjects, 
such as “The Bible,” “Jesus,” “Prayer,” “Im- 
mortality,” “The Trinity,” “The Sabbath,” 
“The Home,’ “The Drink Problem,” “The 
Roman Church,” “The Agnostic’s Difficulties,” 
“The Apostles’ Creed,” “Early Religions,” etc. 


Billerica, Mass.—Sunday, September 21, 
was Rally Day for the Sunday-school. Among 
the tasteful floral decorations in front of the 
desk in the vestry was woven the motto, “We'll 
Come.” Both old and young shared in the ser- 
vices, the members of the school repeating 
appropriate sentiments. There was special 
music. In remarks made by Mr. John A. Rich- 
ardson, a layman, appreciative words were 
spoken of the pastor, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, 
and of the superintendent, Frederic A. Morey, 
and of the work of the teachers. 


Haverhill, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
George E. Littlefield: Mr. Littlefield’s plans 
for the establishment of a co-operative church 
were laid before the society at a regular meet- 
ing September 16. By a large majority the 
society voted not to accept them. Then, it 
being understood that Mr. Littlefield would 
regard the rejection of his plans as an occa- 
sion for his resignation, it was voted to request 
him to continue in the pastorate for the time 
for which he was elected. Last Sunday even- 
ing a mass meeting was held at the Academy 
of Music, at which Mr. Littlefield explained 
his plans, and received, it is reported, two 
hundred addresses of persons interested in 
them. He also tendered his resignation as 
pastor of the First Parish Church, to take 
effect November 1. From that time he will 
devote himself to the new work. 


Natick, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. G. F. 
Pratt: Work on the new church has been going 
forward during the summer, hindered somewhat 
by the frequent rains, but showing, now that it is 
framed and roofed in, what a handsome building 
itis to be. Favorable comments are heard on 
all sides, and the building receives general 
approval as an ornament to the town. The 
church will not be ready for occupancy until 
late in November; but it is pleasant to know 
that it will be completed free of debt, for all the 
money to pay for it was raised before work 
upon it was begun. This is true also.of the 
expense for all furnishings with the exception 
of the organ, which will cost more than the 
Building Committee have in hand to devote to 
that particular item. The member of the com- 
mittee who has chief oversight of the work is a 
practical builder and a man of rare taste, and he 
has kept a keen eye upon the process of con- 
struction, into which nothing but high-grade 
material and first-class workmanship has been 
permitted to enter. All parts of the church are 
planned with great skill, and among other 
modern conveniences the thoroughly up-to-date 
system of ventilation is worthy of special note. 

More than one hundred and forty families 


Santa Rosa, Cal.—The People’s Church, 
organized here by Rev. Jay W. Hudson several 
years ago, anticipates a considerable change in 
its plans. Mr. Hudson has retired, the church 
reluctantly being compelled to accept his deter- 
mination to devote his time to special studies; 
and a call has been extended to Mr. Thornton 
Mills, a son of Rey. Benjamin Fay Mills of Oak- 
land. Mr. Thornton Mills has been superintend- 
ent of the Sunday-school at his father’s church, 
and is deeply interested in the work. His coming 
to Santa Rosa is looked forward to with keen 
expectation. It is hoped that his ordination to 
the ministry will take place in the church here 
early in October. 


Seattle, Wash.—Rev. W. D. Simonds; 
The First Unitarian Church, having overcome 
many difficulties, seems now to be flourishing. 
An excellent manual has just been published, 
containing a full directory of members of the 
congregation, officers and organizations, brief 
statements of objects, etc., and an historical 
sketch. The society was formally incorporated 
Feb. 7, 1888. Previous to that date able minis- 
ters of our faith had preached at irregular inter- 
vals the gospel of Unitarianism in Seattle and 
other portions of Washington Territory. Our 
records show that during the decade 1870-80 
Rev. John C. Kimball and Rev. David Utter 
preached in Seattle. In 1885 Rev. G. H. Greer 
conducted monthly services, and in the fall of 
that year a definite organization was effected. 
For six months during the fall and winter of 
1887-88 Rev. S. A. Eliot, now president of the 
American Unitarian Association, served as min- 
ister of the Church, and gave to the movement 
a new and definite inspiration. The present 
pastor settled in 1899. 


Wilton, N.H.—The one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the erection of the first church 
in Wilton, N.H., took place in the First Uni- 
tarian Congregational Church at what is known 
as Wilton Centre on September 10. This 
church was not organized until 1763; but in 1752 
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a log church was erected on the common, not 
far from where the Unitarian church now 
stands. This rude edifice gave place in 1775 
to the historic old meeting-house which was 
burned in 1859, and which gave place in turn 
to the present edifice which was dedicated in 
1861. 

As the birthplace of Ephraim Peabody, for 
many years the minister of King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, and Abiel Abbot Livermore, a former 
president of the Meadville Theological Semi- 
nary, who ended his days in Wilton where his 
widow still resides, this town possesses a special 
interest for our Unitarian fellowship, and, 
besides, has attractions of unique scenery and 
an invigorating climate which draw to it yearly 
many an appreciative and enthusiastic visitor. 
It was eminently fitting that President Eliot of 
the American Unitarian Association, the grand- 
son of Ephraim Peabody, should attend the 
anniversary exercises of the old church, and 
preach the sermon upon the occasion. There 
was a religious service at If A.M., conducted 
by the pastor, Rev, William Fy Furman, the 
Scripture lesson being read by Rev. George A. 
Thayer of Cincinnati. The church was beauti- 
fully decorated, the two significant dates “1752—- 
1902” being placed upon the gallery opposite 
the pulpit. The music was in charge of the 
usual choir, augmented by several _ helpful 
volunteers. There was nothing but the plain 
congregational singing, but this was of the 
hearty, vigorous style which would have been 
especially acceptable to our ancestors. It is 
needless to say that President Eliot’s sermon 
was eminently suited to the occasion, including 
as it did an appreciative tribute to the memory 
of his grandfather and a fine analysis of the 
New England character and the influences 
which had created it. The vigorous thought, 
finished diction, and impressive delivery of the 
address made it exceedingly effective. It was 
listened to with undivided attention by the 
large audience present. 

A bountiful collation was served at noon in 
Citizens’ Hall, adjoining the church. A model 
of the old church burned in 1859 occupied the 
centre of the hall, and was an object of great 
interest. A painting made from this model by 
Miss Bessie Beal of Milton, Mass., has been 
framed and hung in the vestibule of the church 
by Mrs. John E. Devlin of Boston, who has a 
summer residence at Wilton Centre. 

The afternoon exercises began at 1.30 o’clock, 
and opened with the singing of a hymn written 
by Miss Sarah W. Livermore, daughter of the 
first pastor of the church, Jonathan Livermore, | 
and sung at the dedication of the church in 
1861. Then followed an historical sketch of the 
church by the pastor and an address by Rev. 
Samuel B. Stewart of Lynn, Mass. The latter 
is a grandson of Rev. Thomas Beede, the third 
pastor of the church, whose pastorate was the 
longest in its history, extending from 1803-1829. 
Mr. Stewart’s address was replete with reminis- 
ences of his grandfather and of the times in 
which he was active. Besides the personal note, 
there was a clear discussion of the causes that 
gave rise to the Unitarian movement and of the 
effect of that movement upon the early churches. 
The address admirably supplemented the his- 
torical sketch, the latter concisely presenting 
the facts of the local history, the former giving 
a bird’s-eye view of the general conditions which 
made the facts significant. \ 

After the singing of a hymn written by Dr. 
A. A. Livermore, brief informal addresses were. 


_ Rev: George Batchelor, but too late to be read 
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made by Rev. George A. Thayer of Cincinnati, 
Rey. A. E. Tracy, pastor of the Second Congre- 
gational Church of Wilton, a daughter of the old 


society, Rev. A. M. Pendleton of Milford, who | 


for a time supplied the pulpit of the old church 
at the Centre and has been the pastor of the 
Liberal Christian Church at East Wilton 
founded in 1869, Rev. Charles W. Casson, the 
pastor of the Unitarian church in Milford, Mr. 
John F. Kimball, formerly of Lowell, but for 
many years a resident of Wilton, who comes 
within one of being the patriarch of the Unita- 
rian church at the Centre, and Hon. Charles H. 
Burns of Wilton. The latter brought the exer- 
cises to a conclusion with a stirring, impressive 
address which admirably focussed the most vital 
truths and suggestions of the occasion. 

Letters were read from Secretary St. John of 
the American Unitarian Association and Rev. 
Frank L. Phalen of Worcester, Mass., a former 
pastor of the church, expressing regret at the 
inability of the writers to be present, and ex- 
tending congratulations. A similar letter was 
received from the editor of the Christian Register, 


at the exercises. 

The general committee in charge of the 
celebration consisted, in addition to the pastor, 
of the following: Mrs. John G. Walker, wife 
of Admiral Walker, who was a summer resi- 
dent in Wilton, Mrs. John E. Devlin, to whom 
reference has already been made, Mrs. G. S. 
Buss, Henry H. Livermore, and Henry H. 
Putnam; but a number of strong sub-committees 
greatly assisted the general committee, and it 
may be said that the entire membership of the 
church was enlisted to make the occasion a 
success. t 

Personal. 


The health of Rev. Henry L. Gladding has 
become so greatly impaired that he is not at 
present able to do any missionary work. All 
friends, therefore, who are in the habit of send- 
ing him supplies of the Christian Register and 
other literature, are requested to discontinue 
them until further notice. Mr. Gladding has 
been a zealous worker, and has no doubt over- 
taxed his strength in his zeal to serve the cause. 


Robber Bees. 


“Jt is a peculiarity of bees that, when robbing, 
they become very angry,” says the Scientific 


American. “They attack everything and every-|* sts 


body. An amusing incident is told concerning 
the experiences of an apiarist at Groton, N.Y., 
in which the bees figured to the extent of tying 
up an entire line of railroad for several hours. 
A box car containing some honey was broken 
open in a wreck and some of the honey scattered. 
A bee on its homeward journey discovered that 
great quantities of rich honey were to be had 
within a few hundred feet of the home of many 
colonies. It filled up to its fullest capacity, and 
started for its hive. On entering, the bees 
noticed that it carried an extra large load. 
They cleared the way for it to pass, and, after it 
had deposited its precious load in a cell of the 
comb, followed it out into the open air.. They 
followed it to the car, and soon the news passed 
about from colony to colony, until the broken 
box car was filled with bees. The engineer and 
fireman, and eventually the entire train crew 
were finally driven from the train by the angry 
robbers. The apiarist found it necessary himself 
to mount the engine, and, taking hold of the 
throttle, haul the broken car a mile away.” 


contentment, 


front legs. 
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SPANISH — 1770. 


This Old Spanish Chair is as comfortable 
in its lines as it is distinguished in appearance 
and durable in construction. 
never wear out, 

It shows that the old monks knew a thing 
or two. about what makes for lounging and bodily 
The seat is deep, to support the 
entire length of the leg out to the knee. 
upholstered with easy springs and covered. with 
old Spanish leather fastened by brass-headed 
spikes. 

The frame is of weathered oak. 
are concealed casters, deeply embedded in the 
Broad arm rests and a slight back- 
ward incline to the seat. 


It will practically 


It is 


There 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST. BOSTON. 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


BY 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Price $1.50. 


Conrents: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”—The 
Nation, 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 

ospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 

ave § are and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision. in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”— The Unitarian. 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
is attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... + his pele throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. ere are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature”’—Cuas,. G. AmEs, 77 
the New World. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 5 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - = 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and ‘afterward im leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Boston 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


. My New Neicupor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred, 

. THe ConcrecaTionaAL Mzruop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$x.so per hundred. 

. CHurcH OrGANIzATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 ae hundred. 

. Tue Jupcment: The True Doctrine of the 

udgment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
iliam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

. Tue BREATH oF Lirz. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.5oper hundred. 

. LiperaL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

. JoszrH Priestiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

. Wuat O’ciock 1s 1T InN Reticion? By Rev. 

» M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred, 
No. 15. A Sour with Four Winpows Opgn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 


No. 18: How we HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19.. Four SERMons ON RgvIvALs. By. Rey. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 

6 cents. 

No. 20. THEODORE Parker’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. so0cents per hundred. 

No.2x. THe THEoLocy oF THE Furure. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

No. 23. A WorkiNnG THeorY IN Eruics. By Rev. kas 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. THe CuristiAN Unirartan Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 

per hundred. 

No. 26. THe ResurRECTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHoRT AND Lonc Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. Tue Unity oF THE Curistian Cuurcu.  B 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


oF THE Precious Bioop or Curist. By 
Set James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00 


Goo. H. Ellis Co,, Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


One swallow doesn’t make a summer; but 
one grasshopper makes a great many springs. ~ 


Why is a game of ball like a buckwheat 
cake? Because its success depends very largely 
upon the batter. 


Young lady (to very new salesman): “Have 
you a book called ‘An Essay on Irish Bulls’ ?” 
Salesman: ‘No, Miss. We haven’t any works 
on live stock.” 


Said the cook to the footman, “It’s a great 
use that pepper has in the kitchen.” “Yes,” 
was the reply, “but the nutmeg has a greater.” 
Merchant Traveller. 


Gentleman: “Permit me, Miss Simberly, de 
extreme felicity of presenting my seat.” Miss 
S.: “Thanks, kindly, sir, but don’t deprive your- 
self.” “No depravity, mam, no depravity at all, 
I assure you.”—Smile. 


First Stranger (in Boston) ; “Can you tell me 
how to reach Washington Street?” Second 
Stranger: “That’s just where I want to go. 
Let’s work together. You go south, and I’ll go 
north, and we’ll report progress every time we 
meet.” —Puck. 


Mr. Candleburns (incapacitated by the gout): 
“You rascal! I told you to put that cracked 
ice on my forehead, and you’ve slapped it on to 
the back of my neck!” His nurse: “As near 
as I cud pipe it aff, sor, that’s phere yure fore- 
hid begins.” —Puck. 


At the close of a lengthened and bitter 
wrangle between a judge and a prominent coun- 
sel the former said, ‘Well, sir, if you do not 
know how to conduct yourself as a gentleman, 
I am sure I can’t teach you.’ To which the 
barrister mildly replied, “That is so, my lord.”— 
San Francisco Argonaut. 


The New York Herald once made the aston- 
ishing announcement that “a long line of scor- 
pions’ feathers filed into church,” instead of 
“surpliced fathers.” A reporter on that paper 
once quoted a verse from the hymn, “Hark, the 
poaald angels sing,” and somehow the word 
“herald” got into the paper “‘Hera/d,” making it 
appear that James Gordon Bennett was the 
ewner of the angels referred to. 


An absent-minded German professor was one 
day observed walking down the street with one 
foot continually in the gutter, the other on the 
pavement. A pupil, meeting him, saluted him 
with: “Good-evening, Herr Professor. How 
are you?” “I was very well, I thought,” an- 
swered the professor; “but now I don’t know 
what’s the matter with me. For the last half 
hour I have been limping.” ; 


A cook who had burned up a piece of veal 
weighing four pounds threw it away, and after- 
ward explained to her mistress that the cat had 
eaten the meat. “Very well,” said the lady, 
“we'll see that directly.” So saying, she took 
the cat, put it on the scales, and found that it 
weighed exactly four pounds. “There, Frede- 
ricke,” she said, “fare the four pounds of meat. 
But where is the cat?’—Kol/ner Tageblatt. 


It is related of Pope Clement XIV. that, 
when he ascended the papal chair, the ambassa- 
dors of the several States represented at his 
court waited on him with their congratulations. 
When they were introduced and bowed, he re- 


turned the compliment by bowing also, on which | 


the master of the ceremonies told his highness 
that he should not have returned their salute. 
_ “Oh, I beg your pardon,” said the good pontiff, 
“T have not been pope long enough to forget 
good manners.” 
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NOW OPEN! 


MECHANICS FAIR 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON. 


For Six Weeks, beginning Sept. 22 


First Fair Held in Four Years. 


Special Additional Attractions Consist of 


Various Forms of Entertainment. 
Marvelous Spectacular Effects. 


MUSIC BY A RENOWNED BAND 


Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 


ADMISSION, - 25c. 


Includes Everything. 


Ask your Local Railroad Agent particulars in 
regard to special railway rates 
to Boston for this event. my cate eon romney 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building 
BEACON ST. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICR SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS, Jan. x, Shauora: 
PPRBILT TIES ere per eee 
$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts te men of integrity and energy, with 
er without experience, te act as agents im Massachu- 
setts. Apply te Home Office Agency, Reom 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
TRULL, pecretary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst, Sec’y. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 

GRAND PRIZE, 

Paris Exposition, 1900. * 

This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


MENEELY & CO. tity 
Watervilet, West Trey, N.Y. Only Highest Grade 


CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &o. 
The @ld Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826. 


‘ 


Educational. 


Thorough BIBLE INSTRUCTION at Home 


Under the Instruction of 


Teachers in the Highest Institutions of the Country. 


Courses of reading and study embracing all grades from the Elementary to the Professional. 


Ten Thousand Students at 


ork, Address for new and complete calendar of announcements 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL |Fackley 


» FOR BOYS . 


Elementary ag, dvanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Schc. &f ~~ 


F.B. nw. 2/ Jg*.B. Duxbury, Mase, 


THE HIGHLAND MIu_ Ub AOADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. a Be 2 DB ation. Gener- 
ous table. Preparation for college, scien. My 

a he uipped laboratories. Athletic fier Vy ‘Gplasses. 
The Rt. Rev. ALEXANDER H. VINTON, b.. “0. 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Masv / 


MAssAcuHusETTs, West Newtons Sint 
soth year Sept. 24, 1902. 
The Allen School. One teacher to six pupils. 
Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a live 
school. Boys and girls in separate families. New build- 
ing Nov. 1, with gymnasium and swimming tank. Cata- 
logue. Address Heap MAsTER. 


Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. Ample equipment. © Thorou 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 
others. Send for catalogue to 

President G. L. CARY, Meadville, Pa. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL E&s 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Upper School will open 
Ocr. 1 in Goodhue Memorial Hall, 
Minot Savage House, and Philip 
Savage House. Single rooms; isolated hospital wards; 
electric light ; steam; new plumbing and perfect equipment. 
Pure spring water. Athletic field with cinder-track, 
Seventy-eight acres of park. Tennis, golf, skating-pond, 
gymnasium. a i . 
Careful preparation for College in graded classes under 
successful teachers. Manual training. Endowed library. 


_The Lower School opens Sept. 24 for boys between 
nine and twelve years, in Hackley Hall. Best modern 
methods of primary education, with home life, as in the 
Upper School. Experienced teachers; manual training; 
art work, etc. 

For catalogue of both schools, address the Head-master, 
Rev. THzopore C. Wi.Ltiams, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


The Gilman School 


for Girls Also called 
Parents looking for a school are The Cambridge School 
requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the '‘Choice 
@fa School,” ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M,, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


STOCKBRIDGE HALL. 
HONE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Number limited. Address, 257 Bonrrit St., Proyi- 
DENCE, R : 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS | 


Will reopen their BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
for GIRLS at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, WEDNESDAY, 
Ocroser 1, 1902, The Principals will be at home after 
September 1. ' 


AT MANU-= 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 


HURCH 
we LARBETS Me cee 


WASMINCTON ST., 
CPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON._ 


